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A  HIGH  SCHOOL  ANNUAL 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  1912,  DEERFIELD-SHIELDS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Dedication 

Times  change,  the  engine  supersedes  the  horse.  Next  year  a  greater 
“Deerfield”  will  supersede  a  “Deerfield”  once  thought  much  too  great. 

But  in  the  march  of  progress,  those  who  have  labored  willingly  and  well 
are  not  forgotten. 

The  first  Annual  of  the  “Deerfield  Township  High  School”  leaves  the 
press  under  our  guidance,  and  we,  the  members  of  the  class  of  1912,  take  great 
pleasure  and  honor  in  dedicating  the  work  of  our  hands  to  one  who  has  labored 
long  and  diligently  for  our  best  interests  and  for  the  interests  of  every  “Deer¬ 
field”  student. 

The  name  of  Mr.  James  H.  Shields  has  been  identified  with  that  of  our 
school  ever  since  the  days  when  classes  were  held  in  a  small  room  above 
Brand’s  paint  shop.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  we  secured  the 
present  beautiful  building,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  farsightedness  of  all  who 
then  insisted  upon  a  capacious  school.  From  the  time  that  this  was  built  until 
incapacitated  by  illness,  he  served  every  year  upon  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  many  were  the  good  works  which  he  originated. 

If  he  were  still  upon  the  Board,  no  doubt  we  would  see  him  eagerly 
working  for  the  proposed  new  building. 

As  we  stand  upon  the  platform  and  receive  our  diplomas,  we  can  only 
regret  that  he  is  not  there  with  his  kindly  presence  and  friendly  handshake  to 
distribute  the  documents,  as  in  days  of  old,  and  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
and  a  speedy  recovery  from  the  illness  which  has  taken  him  from  his  good 
work. 

JAMES  H.  SHIELDS 
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SCHOOL  BUILDING 
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Foreword 

To  start  a  good  precedent  is  a  fine  thing,  to  preserve  it  is  a  duty. 

You  see  before  you  a  precedent,  the  first  Annual  published  by  the  “Deerfield 
Township  High  School.”  May  it  be  the  first  of  many. 

May  the  coming  classes  in  turn  hand  down  the  precedent  to  the  classes  coming 
after  them  that  it  may  not  perish  by  the  wayside,  and  may  each  succeeding  annual 
be  better  than  the  last,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  those  which  have  gone  before. 

Granted,  then,  that  this,  the  first  of  the  “Deerfield,”  is  the  worst;  we  make  no 
apologies,  we  offer  no  excuses ;  we  have  done  the  best  that  we  knew,  with  the  tools 
which  came  to  our  hands. 

You  know  the  familiar  figure  of  speech  by  Carlyle  about  the  Titan,  and  the 
Dwarf  with  a  steam  engine.  If  the  succeeding  class  does  not  publish  a  better  book 
than  ours,  it  is  not  to  our  glory,  but  to  their  derogation,  it  is  for  them  to  profit  by 
our  good  examples,  for  them  to  shun  our  mistakes. 

In  getting  out  this  book  it  is  our  pleasure  to  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Sandwick,  our 
principal,  who  has  willingly  aided  us  at  every  turn,  and  Miss  Grandy,  our  faculty 
critic,  for  her  diligent  work  and  helpful  suggestions. 

Our  work  stands  now  a  monument  to  our  class  for  all  time.  Whether  it  be  a 
good  or  bad  monument  is  for  you  to  judge. 


Board  of  Editors 


B.  F.  SCHAUFFLER, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


CARLE  W.  STEVENS, 

Business  Manager. 

KENNETH  MOORE, 

HENRY  G.  SCHAUFFLER, 

Literary  Editors. 

DOROTHY  LOUDON, 

Organization  Editor. 

MARK  ELLSWORTH, 

Art  Editor. 

WESTON  WALDO, 

Junior  Editor. 

JOSEPH  GIBSON, 

Freshman  Editor. 


L.  C.  WOLCOTT, 

Advertising  Manager. 

GORDON  RAY, 

CATHARINE  SCHUMACHER, 
Senior  Editors. 
FREDERIC  WATSON, 

Athletic  Editor. 
DUMARESQ  SPENCER, 

Joke  Editor. 
ELIZABETH  SCHUMACHER, 
Sophomore  Editor. 
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ANNUAL  STAFF.  BOARD  OF  EDITORS. 

Henry  Schauffler,  Dumaresq  Spencer,  Mark  Ellsworth,  Kenneth  Moore,  Weston  Waldo,  Joseph  Gibson, 
Frederic  Watson,  Leonard  Wolcott,  Catharine  Schumacher,  Elizabeth  Schumacher,  Carl  Stevens,  Doro¬ 
thy  Loudon,  Gordon  Ray,  Bennet  Schauffler. 
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Faculty 


RICHARD  L.  SANDWICK,  A.  B., 
Principal, 

Stanford  University, 
University  of  Chicago. 
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ROBERT  SCHNEIDER, 
Stout  Institute. 


KATHERINE  R.  McCORMICK. 
Boston  School  of  Expression. 


Faculty 


ARCH  M.  ALLISON,  A.B. 
Bucknell  University. 


HERBERT  R.  SMITH,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Cornell  University, 
University  of  Chicago. 


SAMUEL  M.  CATE, 
Tulane  University. 


ADAH  G.  GRANDY,  B.L., 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


AUGUSTA  G.  STUART,  A.B.,  A.M., 
Lake  Forest  College, 
University  of  Chicago. 
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Faculty 


GERTRUDE  NEVINS, 

Deerfield  Township  High  School,  ’07 

ROBERT  E.  DICKSON, 


FRANCES  B.  BLISS,  MARGUERITE  E.  MARKS,  Ph.B., 

Wellesley  College,  University  of  Chicago. 

University  of  Berlin. 

« 

B.S.,  M.S.,  RALPH  PERRINE,  A.B., 


Yale  University. 


University  of  Iowa. 
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Faculty 


HAZEL  E.  MASON. 
Art  Institute,  Chicago. 


EDWIN  H.  STAEHLING. 

FLORENCE  A.  BANNISTER,  A.B., 
University  of  Michigan 


ARTHUR  R.  WILLIAMS.  A.B., 
Kenyon  College. 


HARRIET  WITT, 
Bloomington  Normal, 
Vassar  College, 
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Commencement 


Under  the  moon,  the  whole  world  seems,  in  sooth, 
To  be  etherealized  with  silver  light, 

And  in  the  friendly  silence  of  the  night, 

Strange  longings  stir  the  restless  heart  of  youth. 

This  night,  of  all  the  nights  in  all  the  years, 

We  see  the  ending  of  our  High  School  days; 

We  face  the  parting  of  our  several  ways, 

The  end  of  all  our  schoolboy  hopes  and  fears. 

The  new  leaves  murmur  at  the  west  wind’s  kiss; 
The  great  white  stars  in  heaven  are  hanging  low; 
The  whippoorwill  is  calling,  soft  and  slow — 

Oh,  who  could  sleep  on  such  a  night  as  this? 

Let  us  go  forth  and  walk  beneath  the  moon, 
Striding  together  through  the  silent  street ; 

Our  own  good  crowd,  which  will  be  parted  soon, 
Voicing  our  fancies  with  our  swinging  feet. 

Let  us  recall  the  things  our  class  has  done — - 
Out  athletes,  on  the  track  and  in  the  field, 

Our  honor  students  Sandstedt,  Ray  and  Lunn, 
And  all  the  talent  that  our  class  revealed. 

The  Orchestra,  Debating  Club,  and  play; 

The  Annual,  and  all  the  work  it  brought; 


Our  wise  and  manly  president,  Doc  Ray ; 

Our  teachers,  and  the  teachings  that  they  taught. 

And  one  shall  speak  of  him  who  gave  his  life 
Trying  to  save  a  comrade  in  distress; 

And  deep  within  shall  breathe  the  consciousness 
That  he  is  watching  us,  above  the  strife 
Of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  sin,  and  worldliness, 

With  which  the  opening  world  to  11s  seems  rife, 

Sending  the  thoughts  that  words  cannot  express. 

And  turning  homeward  through  the  velvet  gloom, 

The  setting  moon  has  dropped,  like  some  black  stole. 

We  find  ourselves  drawn  closer,  soul  to  soul, 

As  though  we  met  above  our  comrades  'tomb. 

Then  all  our  hearts  are  fired  with  high  resolve, 

The  things  that  we  will  make,  and  do,  and  be — 

Such  fine  ambitions  as  young  hearts  evolve, 

And  will  evolve  until  eternity. 

We  stand  upon  the  verge  of  new  endeavor, 

And  as  the  clasp  goes  ’round  before  we  part, 

Each  puts  into  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
The  feelings  that  are  rife  within  his  heart, 

Which  none  can  speak,  but  all  can  understand, 

And  in  the  night — we  part — perhaps  forever. 

B.  F.  S. 
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Senior  Portraits 


GORDON  RAY,  Rockefeller,  Ill. 

‘‘Doc.” 

“Responsibility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  capac¬ 
ity  and  power.” 

Class  Representative  Athletic  Association, 
’09-T0. 

President  Athletic  Association,  ’ll-’ 12. 
Class  President,  ’10-’ll,  ’  1 1  1 2. 

Manager  Varsity  Football,  ’ll. 

Chief  Councilor,  ’12. 

Honor  Student. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Debating  Club, 
’ll. 

President  DebatingClub,  ’12. 

Senior  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 
“Sherwood,”  “King  Richard.” 
Valedictorian. 

CATHERINE  HERTER  SCHUMACHER, 
Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Kate,”  “Katey.” 

Varium  et  Mutabile  semper  femina  est. 
Councilor,  5. 

Honor  Student,  5. 

Committee  for  Sophomore  Dance. 
Committee  for  Junior  Dance. 

Committee  for  Memorial  Fountain. 
“Pedagog  Agog.” 

Glee  Club,  2. 

Manager  of  Basket  Ball  Team,  ’ll. 
“Sherwood.” 

Vice-President  of  Senior  Class. 

Debating  Club,  ’12. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

Senior  Essayist. 

HENRY  G.  SCHAUFFLER,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Heine.” 

“Life  seems  to  go  on  without  effort,  when  I 
am  filled  with  music.” 

Glee  Club. 

Orchestra. 

President  Gun  Club. 

Chief  Councilor,  ’ll. 

Class  Secretary, ’12. 

Deutscher  Klub. 

Debating  Club. 

Literary  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 

News  Editor,  Referee. 

“You  never  can  tell.” 

“Sherwood,  “Blondel.” 


GLENN  HAROLD  KNIGGE,  Rockefeller,  Ill. 
“Nippe.” 

“I’m  just  as  tired  as  I  can  be.” 

I’ve  had  so  many  dates  to  keep, 

My  lessons  don’t  agree  with  me, 

So  please  go  away  and  let  me  sleep.” 
Varsity  Base  Ball,  ’ll,  12. 

Councilor. 

Class  Representative  Athletic  Association, 
’ll, -’12. 

Honor  Student. 


KATHRYN  IRENE  BENSON,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
“KAT.” 

“Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life, 

She  keeps  the  noiseless  tenor  of  her  way.” 
“Pedagog  Agog.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

“Sherwood,”  “Prioress.” 


1 REDERIC  WARNER  WATSON,  Lake  Forest, 
Ill. 

“Fritz.” 

“He  thinks,  and  thinks,  and  thinks,  once  in 
a  while.” 

Glee  Club,  ’09,  ’10,  ’ll. 

President  Glee  Club,  ’ll-’ 12. 

Manager  Basket  Ball,  ’12. 

Varsity  Football,  ’ll. 

Athletic  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 

Councilor. 

“Sherwood,”  “Will  Scarlet.” 

Class  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  ’10-’ll. 
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Senior  Portraits 


LELAND  S.  WALKER,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Le.” 

“I  was  short  when  I  was  born  and  I've  been 
short  ever  since.” 

Varsity  Football,  ’10,  ’ll. 

Debating  Club,  ’11-’12. 

Glee  Club,  ’11-’12. 

Honor  Student. 

Manager  Track  Team,  ’12. 

“Sherwood.” 


ALEXIA  MARGUERITE  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

“Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.” 


DUMARESQ  SPENCER,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Stuffy.” 

“I  am  so  fresh  that  new  green  blades  of  grass 
Turn  pale  with  envy  as  I  pass.” 

Councilor. 

Joke  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 

“Sherwood,”  “Friar  Tuck.' 


WILLIAM 

Ill. 


HENRY 

“Bill.” 


HARDING, 


Lake 


“Small,  but  there  just  the  same.” 
Glee  Club. 

“Sherwood.” 


Forest, 


MILLIE  EDNA  BROWN,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
'“She  has  no  time  to  sport  apart;  the  hours 
AH  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 
Honor  Student  3. 

Councilor,  1. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 


HENRY  ARTHUR  LUNN,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Heinie.” 

"Exceedingly  well  read.” 

Salutatorian. 

Varsity  Football,  T2. 

Glee  Club. 

Debating  Club,  ’11-T2. 

Councilor. 

Honor  Student. 

“Sherwood.” 
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Senior  Portraits 


FLORENCE  KATHERINE  CAROLAN,  Deer¬ 
field,  Ill. 

“She  is  all  my  fancy  painted  her.” 

Deutscher  Klub. 


MAURICE  DWIGHT  MILLER,  Deerfield,  Ill. 
“Thinking  well  is  wise,  planning  well  is 
wiser,  doing  well  wisest  and  best  of  all.” 
Deutscher  Klub. 

“Sherwood.” 


EDWARD  MILES  KNOX,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Ed.” 

“It  was  but  a  dream,  an  old,  old  dream, 

I  thought  I  had  my  Virgil.” 

Varsity  Football,  ’ll. 

Winner  of  Tennis  Tournament,  ’10, ’ll. 
Chairman  Skating  Committee,  T 2. 

“  Sherwood,”  King  John. 

Councilor. 

Captain  Hockey  Club,  ’12. 

Captain  Tennis  Team,  ’12. 


FRANCES  MARION  STASKA,  Lake  Forest, 
Ill. 

“Pug.” 

“Laugh  if  you  are  wise.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

Councilor,  1. 

“Sherwood.” 


NATHAN  CORWITII,  JR.,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Little  Nate.” 

“He  is  known  by  his  smiles  for  miles  and 
miles  and  miles.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

Skating  Committee,  ’12. 

Councilor. 

Llockey  Team,  T2. 

“Sherwood.” 


ROBERT  WRIGHT,  Libertyville,  Ill. 
“Bob.” 

“Doesn’t  work  unless  he  has  to. 
Overworked  once  a  farm  ; 

Will  do  just  what  Bobby  has  to, 
Without  doing  Bob  some  harm.” 
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Senior  Portraits 


MURRAY  MOON,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“Cub.” 

“A  solemn  youth  with  sober  phiz, 

Who  eats  his  grub  and  minds  his  biz.” 
Midgets’  Basket  Ball  Team. 
Debating  Club. 

‘‘Sherwood.” 


ALEIDA  JESSIE  VAN  STIENDEREN. 
‘‘And  really  she  had  a  most  delicate  air.” 
“Sherwood,”  “Marion.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 


LEONARD  CLARK  WOLCOTT,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

“Piggy.” 

“I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.” 

Glee  Club,  ’08-’09,  ’11-’12. 

Sporting  Editor  Referee,  ’10-’ll. 

Gun  Club,  ’12. 

Debating  Club,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  ’12. 
Assistant  Manager  “The  Deerfield.” 
Councilor. 

“You  Never  Can  Tell”  Philip. 

Sherwood  Shadow-of-a-leaf. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 


ELSIE  ELIZABETH  LAEGLER,  Ilighwood,  Ill. 
“Peggy.” 

“A  light  heart  lives  long.” 

Deutscher  Klub,  2. 

Glee  Club,  2. 


FREDERICK  ARTHUR  CHANTRY,  Lake  For¬ 
est,  Ill. 

“Bud.” 

“Another  argument  against  co-education.” 
Varsity  Football,  ’ll. 

Varsity  Baseball,  ’09,  ’10,  ’ll,  T2. 

Captain  Hermes,  ’12. 

Basket  Ball,  ’10,  ’ll,  ’12. 

Manager  Basket  Ball  Team,  ’ll. 

Captain  Basket  Ball  Team,  ’12. 

Orchestra,  ’12. 

Councilor. 


MARTIN  CONORTON,  Ilighwood,  Ill. 
“Mart.” 

“Speech  is  great,  but  silence  is  greater.” 
Track  Team,  ’12. 
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Senior  Portraits 


MARY  CATHERINE  PEERING,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

“I’ll  steal  through  life  in  my  own  quiet  way.” 


CARLE  WRIGHT  STEVENS,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
“Steve.” 

“He  did  nothing  in  particular,  and  did  it 
well.” 

Glee  Club,  ’09,  ’ll,  ’12. 

Councilor. 

Business  Manager  “The  Deerfield.” 
Assistant  Editor  Referee,  ’ll. 

Tennis  Team,  ’lO-’ll. 

Deutscher  Klub. 

News  Editor  Referee,  ’10. 


TEAN  MORE  TEN  BROECK,  Highland  Park, 

111. 

“Tenny.” 

“Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind.” 
Councilor,  4. 

Honor  Student,  6. 

Glee  Club  Accompanist. 

Arbor  Day  Committee. 

Committee  for  Sophomore  Dance. 
Committee  for  Junior  Dance. 

Committee  for  Senior  Class  Pins. 

Deutscher  Klub. 

Senior  Essayist. 


DOROTHY  LOUDON,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

“Dot,”  “Dumps,”  “Do-Do.” 

“The  dimple  that  thy  chin  contains  has 
beauty  in  its  round 

That  never  has  been  fathomed  yet  by  myriad 
thoughts  profound.” 

Councilor,  3. 

Honor  Student,  3. 

“You  Never  Can  Tell.” 

Organization  Editor  of  “Deerfield.” 
Scenery  Committee  “Sherwood.” 

Glee  Club,  2. 

Senior  Class  Pin  Committee. 


WALTON  MILLS  GOODE,  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill. 
Entered  a  Junior  from  Chattanooga  High 
School. 

“A  lion  among  ladies  is  a  most  dreadful 
thing.” 


DOROTHY  IRENE  MITCHELL,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

“Dot,”  “Dolly.” 

“As  merry  as  the  day  is  long.” 

Glee  Club,  2. 
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Senior  Portraits 


GERTRUDE  LORETTA  ZAHNLE.  Deerfield.  Ill. 
“Gertie.” 

“Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merits  win  the 
soul.” 

Councilor,  3. 

Honor  Student,  6. 

Basket  Ball  Team,  ’ll,  ’12. 

“Sherwood,”  “Queen  Eleanor.” 

Deutscher  Klub. 


KENNETH  MASON  MOORE,  Fort  Sheridan, 
Ill. 

“Rennie.” 

“The  secret  of  success  is  constancy  of  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Councilor. 

Assistant  Editor.  Referee. 

Literary  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 

Honor  Student. 

“Sherwood.” 


ELEANOR  GOULD,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
“Bibes,”  “Billy.” 

“A  firm  believer  in  woman’s  rights.” 
Councilor,  1. 

Basket  Ball,  ’1 1,  ’12. 
Vice-President  Debating  Club,  ’ll,  ’12. 
“Sherwood,”  “Jennie.” 


LILIAN  MARIE  RYDER,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
“The  laughter  of  girls  is,  and  ever  was, 
among  the  delightful  sounds  of  earth.” 
Basket  Ball  Team,  ’ll,  12. 

Deutscher  Klub. 


HOWARD  THOMAS  WILLIAMS,  Highland 
Park,  Ill. 

“White  Top.” 

“Every  man  has  a  sane  spot  somewhere.” 

Glee  Club,  ’09-’10,  ’11-T2. 

Varsity  Football,  ’10-’ll. 

Gun  Club. 

Councilor. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

Deutsche  Klub. 


MARY  STEELE,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“Virtue,  modesty  and  truth  are  the  guardian 
angels  of  woman.” 
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Senior  Portraits 


MARJORIE  LOUDON,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 
‘‘Marge,”  “Mudge.” 

‘‘One  must  be  valiant,  and  one  must  be  wise, 
To  withstand  the  witchery  of  this  maiden’s 
eyes.” 

Councilor,  2. 

Honor  Student,  2. 

Glee  Club,  2. 

“Pedagog  Agog.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

“Sherwood.” 


BENNET  F.  SCHAUFFLER,  Highland  Park, 
“Beanie.” 

\  ou  have  waked  me  too  soon  ;  I  must  slum¬ 
ber  again.” 

Class  President,  ’09-' 10. 

President  Debating  Club,  ’ll. 
Vice-President  Debating  Club,  ’12. 
Deutseher  Klub. 

Manager-Referee,  ’10-’ll. 

Editor  ‘‘The  Deerfield.” 

Honor  Student. 

“Sherwood,”  "Robin  Hood.” 


^•THEL  MAUDE  SPENCER,  Highland  Park, 

“Queenie,”  “Weenie,”  “Maudie.” 

I  just  can’t  make  my  eyes  behave.” 

“You  Never  Can  Tell.” 

Gymnastic  Carnival. 

"Pedagog  Agog.” 

Councilor,  3. 

Second  Prize,  Tennis,  ’08. 

Debating  Club. 


LUCILE  LAY  SMITH,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 

“Lu.” 

“I  can  count  all  me  bones.” 

Le  Cercle  Frangais. 

“Sherwood,”  “Oberon.” 


CLARENCE  E.  T.  SHAFFER,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
“Men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men.” 

Senior  Play. 


EMILY  LOUISE  GAS.TFI ELD,  Deerfield,  Ill. 
“Em,”  “Emmy.” 

“Happy  am  I;  from  care  I  am  free! 

Why  aren’t  they  all  contented  like  me?” 
Basket  Ball  Team,  ’ll,  ’12. 

Honor  Student,  1. 

Councilor,  1. 

Deutseher  Klub. 
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Senior  Portraits 


STANLEY  DAVIS  ANDERSON,  Lake  Forest, 
Ill. 


“Stanley,  Old  Man.” 

“A  man  I  am,  crossed  with  adversity.” 
Deutscher  Klub. 


MARGARETH  PLAGGE,  Deerfield,  Ill. 
“Maggie.” 

“The  happiest  woman,  like  the  happiest  na¬ 
tion,  has  no  history.” 

Deutscher  Klub. 


THURE  ROBERT  SANDSTEDT,  Lake  Forest, 
Ill. 

“He  who  labors  diligently  need  never  despair, 
for  all  things  are  accomplished  by  dili¬ 
gence  and  labor.” 

Councilor. 

Deutscher  Klub. 


MARK  WESLEY  ELLSWORTH,  Libertyville, 
Ill. 

“Common  sense  is  the  knack  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are,  and  doing  things  as  they 
ought  to  be  done.” 

Art  Editor  “The  Deerfield.” 

Honor  Student. 

Councilor,  ’ll. 

Deutscher  Klub. 


IRENE  SYLVIA  HUTCHISON,  Deerfield,  Ill. 
“Cheese.” 

“Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join.” 
Basket  Ball  Team,  ’12. 

Councilor,  1. 

Honor  Student,  4. 

Deutscher  Klub,  2. 


IRWIN  PLAGGE,  Deerfield,  Hi. 
“He  conquers  who  endures.” 
Glee  Club. 

Deutscher  Klub. 
“Sherwood.” 
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CELESTIA  YOUKER,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
“Celeste.” 

“And  when  I  walk,  I  always  walk  with  Billy, 
etc.”^ 

Senior  Class  Play,  “Sherwood.” 


ARTHUR  VETTER,  Highland  Park,  Ill. 

"Tut  Emerson  Chaucer  Jacob.” 
“Beware,  I  may  yet  do  something 
tional.” 


sensa- 
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Senior  Play 


SHERWOOD 


A  PLAY  IN  FIVl 

GIVEN  b; 


DEERFIELD  SHIELDS  HIGH  CHOOL 
R4yii\JAATTHEATRE' 
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CURT/JN  AT 
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“Sherwood” 

Senior  Class  Play 


“The  Senior  Play,”  which  is  to  he  given  by  the  class  of  1912,  in 
lieu  of  Class  Day  exercises,  is  the  largest  thing  in  the  dramatic  line 
ever  undertaken  by  a  body  of  Deerfield  students.  This  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  as  previous  classes  have  not  hesitated  to  present  Bernard 
Shaw  or  the  immortal  Shakespeare  himself,  and  with  unvarying  success. 
This  year,  however,  we  are  to  present  an  entirely  new  play,  which  for 
the  first  time  sees  the  footlights  in  our  presentation. 

The  play  is  “Sherwood,”  or  “Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  Kings,” 
and  deals,  as  the  sub-title  shows,  with  the  adventures  of  the  famous 
outlaw,  Robin  Hood,  treating  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  al¬ 
though  its  stirring  action  will  delight  the  heart  of  any  boy  or  girl,  the 
kind  philosophy  of  its  lesson  and  the  natural  beauty  of  its  lines,  which 
take  the  form  of  blank  verse,  will  find  a  ready  appreciation  in  those  of 
a  more  discerning  mind.  The  author,  Alfred  Noyes,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  rising  English  poets,  whose  work  is  highly  commended 
by  all  critics. 

In  “Sherwood”  we  have  a  play  worthy  of  our  mettle.  Now,  as  to 
our  mettle  being  worthy  of  the  play: 

Miss  McCormick,  our  director,  is  so  well  known  as  to  make  any 
further  words  unnecessary. 

Bennet  Schauffler,  in  the  role  of  “Robin  Hood,”  is  open  to  little 
criticism,  save  for  a  shocking  inexperience  displayed  in  the  more  tender 
passages  of  the  love  scene. 

Aleida  Van  Steenderen  takes  very  gracefully  the  part  of  “Maid 
Marian”  with  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much  girlishness,  which,  however,  is 
very  charming. 


Edward  Knox  plays  the  villian  to  perfection  in  the  role  of  “Princt 
John,”  and  acts  his  part  with  rare  feeling  and  dramatic  instinct. 

Gertrude  Zahnle  portrays  with  skill  the  dual  personality  of  treach¬ 
erous  “Queen  Elinor,”  simulating  a  viciousness  quite  foreign  to  her  in 
everyday  life. 

“Oberon,”  the  fairy  king,  is  played  by  Lucille  Smith,  who  does 
well  as  a  fairy  man. 

Henry  Lunn  is  showing  remarkable  talent  in  the  part  of  “Fitz- 
Walter,”  while  Leigh  Bittinger  and  Dumaresq  Spencer  make  true 
merry  men  in  the  parts  of  “Little  John”  and  “Friar  Tuck,”  respec¬ 
tively. 

One  of  the  principal  characters  whom  we  have  neglected  to  men¬ 
tion  is  Leonard  Wolcott,  who  fills  the  role  of  “Shadow-of-a-Leaf,”  the 
half  mad  jester  of  “Maid  Marian.”  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Wolcott  last 
year  in  “You  Never  Can  Tell”  will  know  that  this  very  beautiful  part 
will  be  excellently  done. 

Anyone  who  knows  Gordon  Ray  in  real  life  will  realize  that  he  is 
pre-eminently  the  man  to  fill  the  part  of  sturdy  “King  Richard.” 

To  enumerate  all  of  the  characters  in  the  play  would  require  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal.  However,  we  may  be  sure  that 
under  Miss  McCormick’s  able  guidance  all  will  acquit  themselves  with 
glory,  and  as  the  affair  is  to  be  staged  in  a  manner  far  more  splendid 
than  anything  ever  before  seen  in  Ravinia  Park,  we  anticipate  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  “Senior  Play”  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  great  and 
glorious  class. 
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Alexandar  M.  Doty,  Deceased 

They  made  him  place  at  the  banquet  board — the  strong  men  ranged  thereby, 
Who  had  done  his  work,  and  held  his  peace,  and  had  no  fear  to  die. 

— Kipling. 

And  his  name  was  Alexander  Doty,  our  comrade  and  classmate,  and  he 
left  us  in  the  glory  of  his  youth  and  the  pride  of  his  young  manhood,  calmly 
meeting  the  death  he  did  not  fear,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  friend  in  peril. 
And  in  cur  hearts,  and  in  our  class,  remains  a  void  which  can  not  be  filled. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS 


Class  of  1913 


Evelyn  Bailey — "Tiny” 

Harold  Barker — "Row-Wow” 

Ida  Benson 

John  Bolan — "Jack” 

Leigh  Bittinger — " Little  Eva” 
Archie  Bowen — "Arch” 
Melville  Cobb — "Boola” 

Edith  Davies — "Ted” 

Josie  Delhaye 

Noel  Durand  "Venus” 

Helen  Ewart — "Freddie” 

Alice  Fitzgerald 
Helen  Flinn 

Marjorie  Follansbee — "Fudge” 
Gerhard  Foreman — "Tubby” 
John  Gallagher — "Patsy” 

Fred  Gallagher — "Fritz” 
Elmer  Gieser — "Em” 


Edward  Gourley — "Ed” 

Jessie  Green 
Louise  Grant — "Tina” 

George  Hill — "Swede” 

Roy  Hutchison — "Hutch” 
Ella  Krueger 
Francis  Kennedy 
Howard  Kuist — "Kistie” 
Frank  Cripe — "Rastus” 

Emm  ett  M aron e y— ‘ ‘ Sausage” 
Lloyd  Macaffrey — "Mac” 
Thresa  Meriman 
Alvin  Meyer — "Big  Chief” 
Helen  O’Neill 
William  Orpet — "Billy” 
Clarence  Parliament — "Cap” 
Thomas  Peters — "  T ommy” 
Paul  Pettengill — "Pike” 


Montague  Rasmussen — "Monty” 
Ruth  Reichelt — "Rufus” 

Albert  Renning — "Rango  ” 
Leslie  Roys — " Hackensmith” 

Ida  Scholz 

Howard  Schumacher — "Houdy” 
Emma  Severson 
Constance  Shields — "Connie” 
Roy  Steele 
Irene  Stevens 
Catherine  Van  Duyn 
Ethel  Van  Riper — "Toots” 
Alfred  Wagstaff — "Professor” 
Weston  Waldo — "Butch” 
Mildred  Whiting 
Alex  Willman — "Guts” 

Amy  Wilson 
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1'he  Junior  Class 


With  shaking  knees  and  our  hearts  in  our  mouths,  we,  the  Class 
of  1913,  entered,  sixty- four  strong,  upon  an  unknown  fate  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  halls  of  D.  T.  H.  S.  Soon  our  worst  fears  were  realized  in  the 
“blanket”  and  “pig-row.”  During  that  first  year  many  of  our  valiant 
number  succumbed  to  the  strife,  but  more  were  always  ready  to  come 
to  the  front. 

September  11,  1910.  Hurrah!  we  were  “Sophs.”  My,  how  we 
looked  down  on  those  “Freshies,”  and  how  sweet  was  revenge.  We 
tossed  them  so  high  that  one  of  them  caught  hold  of  a  cross  beam  and 
we  had  to  get  a  ladder  to  get  him  down,  so  that  we  could  finish  him. 
We  always  had  a  doctor  to  take  care  of  those  unfortunates  who  were 
put  through  the  “pig-row.”  During  our  second  year  at  Deerfield  we 
rapidly  developed,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  soon  gained  the 
respect  of  our  upper  classmen.  Many  of  our  number  played  on  the 
various  athletic  teams  and  received  honors  as  scholars. 

Now  we  are  Juniors.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  we 
organized  as  a  class  with  John  Gallagher,  president;  Ethel  Spencer, 
vice-president;  Harold  Barker,  secretary,  and  Melville  Cobb,  treasurer. 
Later  on  “Queenie”  decided  to  graduate  with  the  Class  of  1912,  and 
Frances  Kennedy  was  elected  vice-president.  “Patsy”  wields  the  gavel 
as  though  he  had  served  several  terms — not  breaking  stone,  but  in 
Parliament — while  Frances  sits  serenely  by,  offering  her  pretty  sug¬ 


gestions,  such  as  pink  and  green  for  class  colors.  “Bow-Wow,”  our 
grave  and  learned  secretary,  when  not  taking  notes,  vies  with  Frances 
in  offering  suggestions.  “Boola”  is  truthful  and  honest.  That  is  why 
we  chose  him  for  treasurer.  When  counting  the  ballots  he  was  never 
known  to  record  over  ten  votes  more  than  the  number  of  voters.  Of 
course,  this  may  not  have  been  “Boola’s”  fault,  because  someone  may 
have  stuffed  the  ballot  box. 

The  Class  of  1913  is  really  the  backbone  of  “Old  Deerfield.” 
Over  one-third  of  the  1911  football  team  were  Juniors.  We  had  five 
men  on  the  basket  ball  team,  and  six  Juniors  are  playing  on  this  year’s 
baseball  team.  The  track  team,  Glee  Clubs  and  Debating  Clubs  all 
have  a  large  per  cent  of  Junior  members. 

Of  course,  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  Junior  Prom. 
Great  preparations  were  made,  which  accounted  for  the  grand  success. 
Much  thanks  are  due  to  Constance  Shields  and  Ethel  Van  Riper  for 
the  beautiful  decorations,  and  to  Miss  Pyre,  Mildred  Whiting  and  Ida 
Scholz  for  the  excellent  refreshments. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  will  be  Seniors, 
when  the  present  ones  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  when  we  can  show 
what  is  in  us.  Then  we  can  carry  out  our  many  intentions  of  holding 
up  the  name  and  honor,  and  spreading  the  glory  of  good  “Old  Deer¬ 
field.”  Weston  Waldo,  ’13. 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 
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Sophomore  Class 


When  the  class  of  1914  entered  upon  its  career  at  Deerfield  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  it  was  an  unusually  large  one,  and  although  a  few 
have  dropped  out,  there  are  still  between  eighty  and  ninety  pupils  in 
the  class. 

During  its  Freshman  year  the  class,  as  a  whole,  did  nothing  to 
distinguish  itself,  although  several  individuals  made  themselves  promi¬ 
nent  by  becoming  councillors  and  honor  students,  or  by  contributing  to 
the  school  paper,  the  Referee  of  years  gone  by. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year  class  officers  were  elected: 
George  Brand,  president;  Goodrich  Schauffler,  treasurer,  and  Elizabeth 
Schumacher,  vice-president. 

Ti  his  year  inter-class  soccer  football  games  were  instituted  for  the 
first  time.  The  Sophomores  overcame  the  Freshmen  and  then  played 
the  Seniors,  who  had  already  routed  the  Juniors.  All  one  afternoon, 
Friday,  September  22d,  the  Senior  and  Sophomore  teams  fought  for 
the  school  championship,  neither  side  scoring.  The  number  of  play¬ 
ers  was  unlimited,  so  that  the  Sophomores  made  up  in  members  for 
what  they  lacked  in  strength  and  experience  and  the  sides  were  very 
evenly  matched.  The  game  was  played  off  on  the  following  Monday. 
This  time  it  was  thought  best  to  limit  the  number  of  players,  and  this 
slightly  handicapped  the  Sophomores,  as  they  had  depended  largely  on 
their  numbers.  However,  they  held  their  own  and,  encouraged  by  the 
cheering  of  the  fair  sex  (for  the  girls  had  turned  out  in  full  force),  they 
finally  made  the  one  goal  of  the  afternoon,  which  decided  the  game 
in  their  favor.  A  glorious  banner  of  blue  and  gold  was  presented  to 
the  class  by  the  faculty,  and  proudly  swelled  the  heart  of  each  Sopho¬ 
more  when  the  banner  was  received  by  their  worthy  president. 

The  acknowledged  champions  of  the  school,  the  class  now  felt 
called  upon  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  they  had  established.  A  dance 
was  suggested,  and  the  idea  received  with  great  ardor  and  enthusiasm. 
Permission  granted,  the  date  was  set  for  October  27th,  and  prepara¬ 


tions  began.  The  whole  class  turned  out  and  lent  a  hand  with  a  will¬ 
ingness  and  desire  to  help  which  is  most  unusual,  and  which  was  very 
gratifying  to  those  on  the  committees. 

The  decorations  were  entirely  original,  the  idea  of  Hallowe’en 
being  kept  in  mind  as  much  as  possible.  The  desired  effect  was  at¬ 
tained  by  a  great  deal  of  time  and  more  work.  Corn  stalks  were 
heaped  around  the  room,  through  the  foliage  of  which  masks  could  be 
seen  peering  in  a  most  startling  and  realistic  manner.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  autumn  leaves,  blacks  cats  and  witches,  and  in  order  that 
the  guests  might  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  glorious  class  that  was 
giving  the  dance,  the  banner  was  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  and 
streamers  of  blue  and  gold  floated  from  the  walls.  Altogether  the  effect 
was  charming.  The  punch  was  delicious,  the  music  very  satisfactory, 
and  on  the  whole  the  dance  was  a  great  success,  and  the  class  felt  not  a 
little  self  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  their  project,  which  was  due  in 
a  large  part  to  the  spirit  which  the  whole  class  showed  in  working  for  it. 

Since  the  dance,  members  of  the  class  have  made  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  in  various  and  commendable  ways.  They  have  taken  part 
in  the  debates  in  General  Assembly  and  have  done  remarkably  well 
there.  Again  the  fine  spirit  of  the  class  is  shown  by  the  willingness 
of  its  members  to  speak  voluntarily  before  the  school,  which  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  do. 

We  are  proud  to  say  that  the  Sophomore  Class  is  well  represented 
in  the  School  Orchestra,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Glee  Clubs,  the  Debating 
Club,  and  on  the  basket  ball  team.  In  each  instance  the  Sophomores 
have  done  notably  well.  In  fact,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  they 
have  exceeded  in  everything  they  have  attempted,  and  that  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  in  promoting  and  increasing  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
Let  us  hope  that  they  will  continue  in  their  successful  career,  so  that 
when  their  time  comes  to  graduate  they  will  not  fall  below  the  mark 
set  them  by  the  present  glorious  Class  of  1912. 

Elizabeth  Schumacher,  ’14. 
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The  Freshmen 


Every  class  of  Freshmen  entering  upon  its  duties  in  the  Deerfield 
Township  High  School  has,  without  a  doubt,  declared  its  right  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  classes  of  the  preceding  years.  Some  have  proved 
their  right  to  this  claim.  Others  have  not ;  but  we,  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  members  of  the  Class  of  1915,  declare  ours  to  be  the 
best  class,  not  only  in  number,  but  in  all  other  respects,  that  has  favored 
old  D.  1 .  H.  S.  with  its  presence  for  many  years.  We,  as  a  class, 
have  started  out  to  make  a  record  that  will  be  hard  for  classes  in  the 
future  to  equal. 

1  he  first  few  days  in  High  School  were  not  days  of  joy  and  bliss, 
as  the  Freshmen  had  probably  anticipated.  They  were  not  so  especially 
for  the  boys,  in  whose  minds  visions  of  the  “pig-row”  and  “blanket” 
constantly  lurked,  and  who  ran  and  hid  in  some  available  place,  with 
trembling  frame  and  bated  breath,  when  they  met  the  glaring  eyes  of 
a  Senior,  Junior  or  Sophomore  glancing  suspiciously  at  them.  They 
were  very  much  relieved  when  Mr.  Sandwick  one  day  ordered  all  hazing 
to  be  stopped  because  of  the  disastrous  effect  it  had  upon  some  of  the 
younger,  tender  members  of  the  class,  and  because  of  the  disorder 
which  it  aroused.  Quite  a  few,  however,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
dreaded  ordeal,  although  the  majority  escaped  unharmed. 

After  finding  ourselves  fairly  launched  in  the  school  and  school 
work,  and  our  timidity  and  shyness  having  gradually  left  us,  we  met  on 
the  second  week  in  September  and  organized  the  class.  Red,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  valor,  and  white,  that  of  purity,  were  chosen  for  our  colors, 
and  as  a  class  we  will  strive  to  uphold  them. 

On  the  Friday  following  this  class  meeting  the  faculty  gave 


party  for  the  Freshmen  in  the  gymnasium.  Clever  class  songs  were 
composed  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Alma  Olsen  and  Miss  Lillian  Mitch¬ 
ell,  both  members  of  the  class. 

Our  class  seemed  to  have  no  special  forte,  but  excelled  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  particulars.  Nineteen  of  the  class,  who  had  proved  by  their 
special  ability  in  English  during  the  first  semester  that  they  were  able 
to  do  second  year  work,  were  transferred  to  the  Sophomore  English 
classes. 

We  have  made  a  fair  showing  in  athletics.  Stuart  Grant  and 
Ferdinand  Roeber  both  received  D.  R.  emblems  for  their  work  in  foot¬ 
ball  during  the  fall  season.  We  are  expecting  more  honors  in  basket 
ball,  baseball  and  track  work,  which  are  to  be  heard  from  later. 

Seven  of  our  number  became  honor  students  and  are  wearing  honor 
pins,  as  the  result  of  excellent  work  during  the  first  semester. 

We  are  well  represented  in  the  Girls’  Glee  Club,  but  the  boys  of 
the  class  are  not  gifted  with  melodious  voices  and  we  have  only  two 
representatives  in  the  Boys’  Glee  Club. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  proud  results  of  our  Freshman  year, 
and  as  we  continue  our  work  in  High  School  we  shall  strive  to  add 
more  honors  and  laurels  to  our  record,  so  that  when,  after  four  years 
of  hard,  regular  work,  we  find  ourselves  the  proud  possessors  of  our 
sheepskins,  we  can  look  back  over  our  four  years  of  High  School  life 
and  declare  with  truth  that  we  were  really  of  some  benefit  to  our 
school,  and  that  we  can  serve  as  an  example  for  other  classes  of  ambi¬ 
tious,  inexperienced  Freshmen. 


a 


Joe  Gibson,  1915. 
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Lunch  Time 

(Freshman  Talent.) 

For  forty  minutes  ere  noontide 
We  sit  as  still  as  mummies; 

But  when  that  buzzing  bell  rings, 

We  rush  to  fill  our  “tummies.” 

Now  headed  for  our  lockers, 

All  gaily  on  we  trip ; 

But  reaching  now  the  second  step, 

We  often  tumble  or  slip. 

With  our  books  to  be  disposed  of, 

We  hustle  to  the  basement ; 

And  oftentimes  the  weaklings 

Are  pushed  against  the  casement. 

Should  we  chance  to  meet  a  teacher, 

Respectfully  passing  by, 

We  suppress  the  naughty  giggle, 

While  we  heave  a  gentle  sigh. 

Now  we  hustle  to  the  counter, 

Taking  six  steps  at  a  time. 

“Gee!  but  there’s  a  crowd  here!” 

“Oh,  mercy,  where’s  that  dime?” 

And  now  to  get  our  ice  cream, 
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We  stand  patiently  in  line; 

And  every  time  some  comes  our  way, 
’Tis  grabbed  by  eight  or  nine. 

And  when  it  comes  to  paying, 

For  the  dime  that’s  dropped  we  stoop; 

And  every  bit  of  ice  cream 
Goes  ker-plunk  into  our  soup. 

In  this  way  things  continue, 

For  those  minutes  twenty-five, 

And  when  it  all  is  over, 

We  wonder  we’re  alive. 

And  yet  the  teachers  here 
Speak  of  our  sedentary  life, 

When  we’re  hustled  so  at  luncheon, 

A  spoon  looks  like  a  knife. 

But  luncheon  time’s  a  bright  hour, 

May  its  praises  oft  we  sing! 

For  it  gives  us  themes  to  edit, 

And  may  indigestion  bring. 


Margaret  C.  Wilhelm. 


o 
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FOOTBALL  TEAM 


Footl: 


“Undefeated!”  That  is  the  record  of  Deerfield’s  1911  football 
team,  which  was  one  of  the  best  that  the  High  School  has  had  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Although  the  team  was  light,  it  was  very  fast  and  well 
drilled. 

Mr.  Perrine  had  charge  of  the  first  team  only  this  year,  as  Mr. 
Staehling  took  charge  of  the  second.  This  gave  Mr.  Perrine  more  time 
to  develop  and  drill  the  first  team,  which  naturally  improved  both 
teams,  for  it  made  the  scrimmages  more  useful,  as  neither  team  knew 
the  other’s  tricks  and  so  had  to  be  on  the  watch  all  the  time. 

Edwin  Wrenn  was  elected  captain  and  manager,  but  as  he  soon 
left  school,  Percy  Andrews  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  captain,  and 
Gordon  Ray  as  manager.  Ray  did  not  make  the  mistake  which  so 
many  managers  have  made  before,  namely,  that  of  playing  schools 
twice  our  size.  Instead,  he  showed  his  good  judgment  by  getting 
games  with  teams  of  nearly  our  own  weight,  thus  making  the  games 
more  interesting  for  players  and  spectators  alike. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  played  with  the  Alumni  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Deerfield  by  a  score  of  1 1  to  0.  The  Alumni, 
who  had  expected  to  win  easily,  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  Deer¬ 
field  could  still  play  football.  The  Curtis  game  came  next  and  ended 
in  a  5  to  5  tie.  For  although  Deerfield  had  the  ball  in  the  enemy’s 
territory  almost  all  the  time,  she  was  able  to  cross  the  goal  line  only 
once.  Curtis  got  their  score  by  recovering  a  fumble  in  the  center 
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of  the  field  and  running  fifty  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Curtis  was  the 
only  team  to  score  on  Deerfield  in  1911.  The  game  with  Morgan 
Park  was  played  on  a  sloppy  field,  in  a  drizzling  rain.  Both  teams 
used  old  style  football,  as  the  ball  was  too  slippery  for  any  trick  plays. 
The  game  ended  with  the  score  0  to  0,  neither  team  having  been  able 
to  score.  The  Waukegan  game,  which  came  next,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  on  the  schedule  and  drew  the  largest  crowd.  The  game  was 
close  and  hard-fought,  but  Deerfield  came  off  with  flying  colors  by  a 
score  of  10  to  0,  making  the  second  straight  year  that  we  have  held 
Waukegan  scoreless.  The  last  game  of  the  season  was  an  easy  victory 
for  Deerfield  over  Chicago  Heights  by  a  score  of  16  to  0. 

The  hard  work  of  the  football  season  was  followed  by  the  annual 
game  with  the  Photographers,  the  results  of  which  you  see  before  you. 
This  was  followed  by  the  football  banquet,  and  then  a  few  days  later 
“D’s”  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  played  in  all  of  the  games,  and 
“D-R’s”  to  those  who  had  played  in  any  three.  Gordon  Ray,  Henry 
Lunn,  Leigh  Bittinger,  Edward  Knox,  Howard  Williams,  John  Bolan, 
John  Gallagher,  Leland  Walker  and  Melville  Cobb  received  “D’s,” 
and  Edwin  Wrenn,  Stuart  Grant,  Percy  Andrews,  Archie  Bowen,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Roeber  and  Fred  Watson  received  the  “D-R’s.” 

Thus  ended  the  1911  football  season.  May  Deerfield  have  as 
good,  or  a  better,  season  next  year. 


Edward  M.  Knox,  ’12. 


The  Basketball  Season  of  1912 
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As  the  season  went  slowly  on,  it  seemed  like  a  very  poor  one.  Yet, 
as  we  look  over  the  facts  now  they  show  that  out  of  fifteen  games 
we  won  eight  and  lost  seven.  A  per  cent  of  .532.  The  games,  as 
played,  and  the  scores  are  as  follows: 


Deerfield  . 

.  46 

Kenosha  . 

..  17 

Deerfield  . 

.  21 

Lake  Forest  Academy . 

..  30 

Deerfield  . 

.  20 

Evanston  H.  S . 

.  .  38 

Deerfield  . 

.  13 

Waukegan  H.  S . 

..  43 

Deerfield  . 

.  32 

Kenosha  Y.  M.  C.  A . 

..  20 

Deerfield  . 

.  22 

H.  P.  Young  Men’s  Club. . 

..  18 

Deerfield  . 

.  12 

New  Trier  H.  S . 

..  16 

Deerfield  . 

.  28 

Kenosha  Y.  M.  C.  A . 

..  21 

Deerfield  . 

.  18 

New  Trier  H.  S . 

..  42 

Deerfield  . 

.  21 

Evanston  H.  S . 

..  33 

Deerfield  . 

.  41 

Waukegan  H.  S . 

..  20 

Deerfield  . 

.  35 

Aero  Club . 

..  20 

Total  . . 

. 309 

Total  opponents . 

.  .298 

The  team  started  regular  practice  right  after  the  Christmas  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  squad  assembled  under  Coach  Perrine  three  old  men 
appeared,  Chantry,  Cobb  and  J.  Gallagher.  The  rest  of  the  squad 
were  Bowen,  Fred  Gallagher,  Grant,  Watson,  and  Willman.  Chan¬ 
try  was  elected  captain  and  Watson  manager. 

Chantry  played  in  old-time  form  and  was  really  the  backbone  of 
the  team.  He  showed  great  recuperative  powers,  and  often  came  back 
when  things  were  against  him,  bringing  the  team  with  him. 


Cobb  was  “down  in  studies”  the  first  of  the  season,  and  did  not  go 
out  to  practice.  But  when  “Boola”  got  back  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  faculty,  he  was  “right  there”  the  rest  of  the  season. 

John  Gallagher  played  a  stellar  game  at  center  and  proved  the 
best  we  have  had  since  “Art”  Walker’s  time. 

Out  of  the  recruits  Bowen,  F.  Gallagher  and  Watson  got  regular 
“berths”  on  the  team,  and  along  with  the  old  men  received  the  new 
basket  ball  sweaters. 

Bowen  played  a  steady  sort  of  a  game  all  season — not  very  spec¬ 
tacular,  but  still  doing  his  part  in  helping  the  team  win  their  eight  out 
of  fifteen  games. 

Fred  Gallagher  had  great  fun  all  season  “kidding”  his  opponents. 
At  almost  any  time  he  could  be  seen  grinning  at  his  man,  or  casting  a 
witty  remark.  But  Freddie  also  played  the  game  hard. 

Fritz  Watson  played  at  guard,  and  got  busy  with  his  needle  at 
various  and  sundry  times,  and  stuck  to  his  man. 

Poor  old  “Guts”  was  laid  out  in  the  first  Kenosha  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
game,  when  in  some  way  he  injured  his  ankle  and  was  out  for  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Willman  would  easily  have  won  a  sweater  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this.  As  it  was,  the  Athletic  Board  awarded  him  a  “D.” 

Grant  made  a  fine  showing,  considering  that  he  is  only  a  “freshie.” 
He  got  into  several  games,  but  not  enough  to  earn  his  “D.” 

Out  of  the  whole  squad,  only  two,  Chantry  and  Watson,  leave,  so 
we  hope  for  a  fine  championship  team  next  year. 

L.  C.  Wolcott,  ’12. 
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BASKET  BALL  TEAM. 
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Track 


Last  year  the  track  was  not  organized,  for  the  reason  that  not 
enough  interest  was  shown  in  that  branch  of  athletics.  There  were 
some  who  went  out  and  practiced,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  enter 
any  of  the  interscholastic  meets. 

This  year  interest  was  awakened  early,  as  a  special  teacher  has 
been  engaged  to  cultivate  athletics  in  the  track  line.  Mr.  Staehling, 
who  has  charge  of  the  work,  is  a  noted  trackman  and  has  taken  charge 
of  the  work  with  such  vigor  and  ability  that  we  look  forward  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  year.  Already,  under  Mr.  Staehling’s  able  campaigning,  a 
large  number  of  candidates  have  turned  out,  and  although  baseball  has 
taken  away  several  good  possibilities,  enough  are  left  so  that  the  man¬ 
ager  felt  justified  in  arranging  for  several  dual  meets. 

The  dual  meets  are  with : 

New  Trier  at  Deerfield,  Saturday,  May  4th. 

Evanston  at  Deerfield,  Saturday,  June  1st. 


Part  of  the  team  will  also  be  entered  in  the 

Lake  Forest  Interscholastic,  at  Lake  Forest,  May  11th. 

Illinois  State  Championship,  at  Urbana,  May  18th. 

Northwestern  Open  and  Suburban  Championship,  at  Evanston, 
May  25th. 

The  first  selection  for  the  team  this  year  consists  of:  Mr.  Staeh¬ 
ling,  coach;  L.  Walker,  captain  and  manager;  C.  Noel,  J.  Gallagher, 
F.  Gallagher,  L.  Bittinger,  E.  Shiel,  G.  Ray,  M.  Cobb,  G.  Cumming. 

Now  that  the  school  board  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  large 
and  adequate  gymnasium,  which,  along  with  its  other  features,  will 
contain  a  large  indoor  running  track,  the  outlook  for  future  track  teams 
is  very  bright. 

This,  Deerfield’s  first  organized  track  team,  we  hope  will  estab¬ 
lish  a  successful  precedent  and  pave  the  way  towards  future  track  vic¬ 
tories  which  will  reflect  to  the  glory  of  the  team  and  the  honor  of  the 
school. 

Leland  Walker.  ’12. 
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Baseball 


The  baseball  season  this  year  has  started  out  with  a  new  coach, 
Mr.  Dickson,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  who  played  two  years 
on  the  ’Varsity.  These  qualifications  alone  would  recommend  him, 
but  he  has  played  with  other  teams  and  so  knows  the  game  through  and 
through.  The  material  is  good,  and  if  the  interest  in  the  school  and 
the  squad  is  kept  up  we  look  for  a  good  season.  Several  of  last  year’s 
veterans  are  out,  playing  in  a  way  that  does  them  credit.  They  got 
together  and  elected  Alex  Willman  captain.  Willman  is  one  of  our 
best  pitchers  and  good  results  are  looked  for  from  him.  Arch  Bowen, 
the  newly-elected  manager,  is  starting  out  to  fill  his  position  well,  hav¬ 
ing  already  scheduled  twelve  games.  Glenn  Knigge,  last  year’s  second 
baseman,  is  playing  first  now,  and  be  is  certainly  the  man  for  the 
place.  Arthur  Chantrey  is  playing  second  this  year,  instead  of  third, 
his  last  year’s  position.  Melville  Cobb  is  again  on  short  and  is  work¬ 
ing  with  Chantrey  very  well.  Walter  Lamb  has  charge  of  third  and 
is  doing  remarkably  well.  Fred  Gallagher  and  Percy  Andrews  are 
behind  the  bat.  Both  are  good  men,  having  had  experience  last  year. 
Alex  Willman,  Frank  Cripe,  Roy  Hutchison  and  Ferdinand  Roeber 
are  the  pitchers  this  year.  Willman  and  Hutchison  worked  last  year 
to  the  credit  of  the  school.  Cripe,  though  a  new  man  from  Marshall 


High  School,  has  already  shown  his  ability  to  win  games.  Roeber  is 
a  freshman,  but  his  work  will  help  the  pitching  staff  greatly,  as  he 
knows  his  business.  The  candidates  for  the  outfield  are  many.  Arch 
Bowen,  last  year’s  mainstay,  is  back  at  left  field,  Dumaresq  Spencer  is 
a  heavy  hitter,  Emmet  Maroney  another,  while  William  Aldridge, 
Herbert  Bowen  and  Joe  Blum  are  all  ready  to  go  in  and  help  old  Deer¬ 
field  win  from  her  rivals. 

The  list  of  games  is  as  follows: 

April  20th,  Evanston  H.  S.,  there. 

April  24th,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  at  home. 

April  26th,  New  Trier,  at  home. 

April  30th,  Evanston  Academy,  at  home. 

May  10th,  McKinley  H.  S.,  at  home. 

May  15th,  Waukegan  H.  S.,  there. 

May  20th,  Maine  H.  S.,  at  home. 

May  22d,  Lake  Forest  Academy,  there. 

May  23d,  Evanston  H.  S.,  at  home. 

May  29th,  Waukegan  H.  S.,  at  home. 

June  1st,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  there. 

Frederic  Watson,  ’12. 
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BASEBALL  SQUAD. 
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SKATING  COMMITTEE. 


Nathan  Corwith. 

George  Baldwin. 


Dumaresq  Spencer. 
Edward  Knox. 
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Skating 


One  of  the  many  new  departures  in  Deerfield  this  year  has  been 
the  school  rink.  For  many  seasons  vague  plans  have  been  formulated 
for  Hooding  the  tennis  courts,  or  athletic  field,  and  making  a  skating 
rink,  but  every  winter  has  passed  coldly  by  with  nothing  done,  until  this 
year. 

This  spring  we  look  back  upon  a  season  of  good  skating  upon  our 
own  school  rink  and  lift  our  voices  in  praise  of  the  skating  committee, 
which  made  such  a  thing  possible. 

Great  commendation  is  due  to  Stuff.  Spencer,  Nate  Corwith, 
George  Baldwin,  and  especially  Ed  Knox,  the  chairman,  for  their  en¬ 
terprise  and  success  in  the  duties  to  which  they  were  elected. 

Early  in  the  season  the  committee  learned  that  the  rink  east  of  the 
school  on  Vine  Avenue,  which  had  formerly  been  run  by  the  defunct 
“Fecit”  Club,  was  to  be  vacant.  By  a  business-like  negotiation  with 
the  former  occupants  they  gained  possession  of  this  and  easily  persuaded 
the  city  to  donate  the  water  required  for  flooding  the  pond.  Tickets 
were  then  printed  and  distributed  among  the  students,  specifying  that 
the  bearer  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  rink  in  exchange 
for  his  personal  services  if  required  by  the  committee  in  case  of  a  snow 
storm. 


Tickets  were  also  sold  to  people  outside  of  the  school  for  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  each,  and  in  this  manner  enough  money  was  accumulated 
to  successfully  finance  the  entire  undertaking  with  a  good  margin  be¬ 
sides.  In  this  manner  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of  a  good  rink  and 
a  house  with  a  more  or  less  serviceable  stove  whereat  to  warm  our  feet, 
for  the  small  sum  of  a  little  hard  work. 

As  the  money  rolled  in,  side  boards  were  brought  and  erected, 
making  good  hockey  possible,  and  although  our  old  rivals,  Waukegan 
and  New  Trier,  were  afraid  to  play  us,  we  had  a  couple  of  very  close 
scrimmages  with  the  former  North  Shore  champions,  which  resulted 
in  many  cracked  shins  and  displayed  some  remarkably  good  material 
among  our  members. 

Altogether,  the  thing  has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  well  wishers 
and  proved  a  great  success.  We  hope  that  next  year  it  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  equal  success,  and  that  our  old  rivals  may  overcome  their 
fears  and  come  out  to  be  beaten  in  one  more  sport. 

B.  F.  ScHAUFFLER,  ’12. 
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Tenr 


*  Tennis  has  of  late  been  coming  more  and  more  into  prominence  in 
the  school.  A  few  years  ago  practically  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
sport,  but  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  a  few  teachers  and  students 
it  has  taken  a  rank  equal  to  any  sport  in  school. 

Each  year  more  and  more  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused.  Last  year 
and  year  before  we  had  quite  a  number  of  tournaments  with  outside 
schools,  Erringer  and  Moffet  holding  their  own  against  the  best  high 
school  players  on  the  North  Shore. 

Last  fall  enough  money  was  raised  through  entry  fees  to  more  than 
pay  for  three  handsome,  engraved  medals,  which  went  to  Knox  for  first 
place  in  singles,  Stevens  for  second,  and  to  Cobb  and  Knox  for  first  in 
doubles. 

This  season  Knox  is  captain  of  a  team  of  five:  Cobb,  Stevens,  Cor- 
with  and  Moon.  He  has  arranged  for  a  number  of  matches  with  out¬ 
side  teams  and  men  are  entered  in  the  matches  at  Champagne  and  at 
Stagg’s  meet.  All  expenses  are  paid  individually,  since  the  tennis  organ¬ 
ization  is  run  independently  of  the  Athletic  Association.  With  the 
prominence  that  tennis  is  gaining,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  it  run  on  the  same  basis  as  the  rest  of  the  sports.  It  would  seem  a 
little  odd  to  make  the  baseball  team  pay  its  expenses  individually;  it 
seems  no  less  odd  that  the  tennis  team  should,  since  they  represent  the 
school  every  whit  as  much  as  any  other  team.  If  tennis  were  taken  up 
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by  the  Athletic  Association  and  “D’s”  given  for  a  certain  number  of 
games  played,  it  would  help  the  sport  along  wonderfully,  and  to  a 
fair  mind  it  certainly  is  a  sport  worth  helping.  A  heavy  man  can  win 
his  “D”  in  football;  a  sprinter  may  win  distinction  at  track;  a  strong 
man  may  gain  renown  a  dozen  different  ways,  but  a  man  does  not  need 
to  be  heavy,  to  be  a  sprinter,  or  to  be  exceptionally  strong  to  be  a  good 
tennis  player.  The  smallest  has  a  chance  against  the  largest,  and  the 
brainiest,  the  most  skillful  and  consistent  player  wins.  Dispense  with 
tennis  and  many  a  boy  would  lose  his  only  form  of  athletics,  and  ath¬ 
letics  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  necessity  during  school.  Help  and 
encourage  tennis  and  you  will  be  opening  up  a  field  for  just  the  fellows 
that  need  it. 

Tennis  is  a  game  in  which  a  fatal  accident  is  next  to  impossible, 
nevertheless  it  is  exciting.  If  you  are  playing  singles  and  win,  you  can 
say  to  yourself:  “I  won,”  and  you  did.  You  relied  on  nobody  but 
yourself.  It  was  a  competition,  pure  and  simple — your  skill  against 
his,  patience  against  patience,  quickness  against  quickness,  and  he  who 
is  fittest  wins.  You  cannot  lay  the  blame  of  defeat  on  anyone  but 
yourself,  except,  perchance  your  opponent,  and  he  will  be  glad  enough  to 
have  it  put  there. 

Well,  here  is  to  tennis  in  D.  T.  H.  S.  A  long  life  to  it,  and  may 
it  prosper!  C.  W.  S.,  ’12. 


TENNIS  TEAM. 


Melville  Cobb. 
Edward  Knox. 
Murray  Moon. 


Carl  Stevens. 
Nathan  Corwith. 
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The 


“On  your  marks!” 

The  four  men  settled  their  spiked  shoes  again  for  a  better  grip. 

“Get  set!” 

The  one  with  a  blue  band  across  his  chest  strained  forward,  and 
the  nerves  were  tense  and  straining. 

Crack ! 

The  pistol  trigger  seemed  to  have  released  a  huge  spring  that  shot 
the  runners  ahead. 

The  one  in  blue  had  started  well,  but  two  had  beaten  him  by  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  He  was  running  a  pretty  race.  His  muscles 
played  freely,  his  breath  came  deep  and  powerful.  The  ground  shot 
under  him.  Faces  stared  at  him  from  the  crowd  an  instant  and  they 
were  past.  He  was  well  up  with  the  second  man.  Now  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  now  a  step,  and  now  he  was  past.  His  name  was  on  the  lips 
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of  the  crowd  and  he  heard.  But  in  front  ran  a  man  with  a  narrow 
band  of  red — a  man  who  was  running  better,  whose  will  had  more 
control  over  his  muscles.  The  one  in  blue  saw  and  understood.  His 
teeth  clinched.  Every  muscle  strained.  His  breath  came  in  short,  hard 
gasps.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  gathered  and  fell.  His  face  be¬ 
came  convulsed.  He  did  not  feel  nor  hear;  he  only  saw  the  distant 
tape  and  the  man,  his  only  thought  to  pass  and  to  win. 

Now  with  his  muscles  and  his  w  ill  concentrated,  he  drew  closer. 
Step  by  step  he  closed  up  on  his  man.  They  ran  even,  neck  to  neck. 
Endurance  stretched  to  very  breaking  point.  The  tape  loomed  up,  white 
and  big  as  in  a  dream.  He  threw  up  his  hands — and  snapped  the  cord. 
Eager  arms  caught  him,  for  he  had  done  his  part. 


C.  W.  Stevens,  ’12. 
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The  Deerfield  Township  High  School  Debating  Club 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  past  years  to  organize  some  kind 
of  a  literary  society  in  Deerfield,  but  none  of  them  was  ever  successful 
until  the  fall  of  1911,  when  some  of  the  boys  got  interested  and 
founded  The  Forum.  The  charter  members  of  the  organization  were 
Henry  Lunn,  Leland  Walker,  Bennet  Schauffler,  Henry  Schauffler, 
Leonard  Wolcott,  Lovell  Underwood,  Robert  Bishop,  Edwin  Gilroy,, 
Philip  Speidel,  Howard  Schumacher,  Gerhard  Foreman,  Eleanor 
Gould,  Rowena  Bartin,  Albert  Renning,  Gordon  Ray,  Leigh  Bittinger, 
John  Baker  and  Harold  Barker,  and  from  these  enthusiastic  students 
Bennet  Schauffler  was  elected  as  president,  and  it  is  he  to  whom  we 
all  owe  much,  not  only  for  the  founding  of  the  club,  but  also  for  the 
great  success  which  it  has  had  during  this,  its  first  short  year  of  exist¬ 
ence.  At  the  second  meeting  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  adopted 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  to  assist  the  president:  Vice- 
president,  Eleanor  Gould;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Gordon  Ray;  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms,  Leigh  Bittinger. 

For  the  first  couple  of  months  the  new  club  did  not  make  much 
progress,  chiefly  because  of  a  disagreement  among  its  members  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  meetings.  But  during  those  dark  days  the  club  was 
held  together  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Grandy,  and  after  it  had 
finally  been  decided  that  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  her  classroom 
every  other  Thursday  afternoon,  the  attendance  became  more  regular 
and  the  club  began  to  prosper. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  following  new  officers 


were  elected:  President,  Gordon  Ray;  vice-president,  Bennet  Schauff¬ 
ler;  secretary,  Rowena  Bastain;  treasurer,  Robert  Bishop;  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Leonard  Wolcott.  The  interest  in  the  club  was  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  and  in  the  first  part  of  March  an  open  meeting  was  held  in 
which  Mr.  Sandwick,  Mr.  Allison  and  others  praised  the  members  for 
their  good  work.  At  the  next  meeting  ten  new  members  were  voted 
into  the  club,  filling  the  constitutional  enrollment  of  twenty-five 
members. 

During  the  spring  vacation  an  evening  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Schauffler  home,  where  the  club  was  most  royally  entertained.  After 
the  regular  program  the  club  was  favored  with  a  duet  by  Jean  Ten 
Broeck,  pianist,  and  Henry  Schauffler,  ’cellist,  which  was  followed  by 
songs  and  readings  rendered  by  the  different  members.  Last,  but  not 
least,  lunch  was  served  by  the  Schauffler  brothers  and  everyone  went 
home  with  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the  Schaufflers  and  The  Forum. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  regular  programs,  consisting 
of  current  events,  papers,  informal  and  formal  debates  were  followed 
out.  This  being  a  presidential  campaign  year,  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
was  naturally  shown  over  political  and  governmental  questions.  Al¬ 
though  this  opening  year  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  very  successful  one, 
we  are  looking  forward  to  see  each  succeeding  year  more  successful 
than  the  last,  and  The  Forum  a  permanent  organization  which  the 
High  School  will  ever  be  proud  to  own. 

Gordon  Ray,  ’12. 
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THE  BLUES. 


Blues  and  Whites 


In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  some  one  of 
our  patron  gods,  name  unknown,  donated  to  the  boys  of  what  was  then 
Deerfield  Township  High  School  a  cup — presumably  silver.  This  cup 
was  to  be  striven  for  by  the  boys  of  the  school  as  a  reward  for  their 
athletic  prowess.  Fundamentally,  it  was  to  provide  a  means  of  phys¬ 
ical  competition  for  each  boy  in  school,  regardless  of  his  ability,  natural 
or  otherwise.  The  direct  result  of  this  offer  was  the  division  of  the 
school  into  two  factions,  namely,  the  “Hermes”  and  the  “Marathons,” 
commonly  known  as  the  “Whites”  and  the  “Blues,”  who  were  chosen 
from  each  entering  class  by  popularly  elected  captains. 

The  two  clubs  each  year  compete  in  every  sport — baseball,  basket 
ball,  track,  etc.,  the  club  winning  the  majority  of  the  events  having  its 
name  engraved  on  the  aforesaid  cup,  which  is  then  placed  very  safely  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  there  to  repose  until  the  next  year,  when  the 
cobwebs  are  ruthlessly  brushed  aside  and  more  scratches  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  proclaim  the  superiority  of  one  club  or  the  other.  The  underlying 
object  of  these  contests,  however,  is  obtained,  for  an  impetus  is  given  to 
what  might  be  called  “popular  athletics,”  which  otherwise  would  be 
lying  dormant.  Perhaps  burying  stars  whose  position  in  the  nebular 
system  has  heretofore  been  uncharted. 

These  two  clubs  are  naturally  evenly  matched,  although  in  the 
dim,  dark  past  the  Hermes  have  occasionally  triumphed  over  the  Mara¬ 
thons,  but  now  the  old  order  is  changed.  The  Blues  in  the  recent 
indoor  track  meet  won  by  a  large  margin.  In  the  events  to  come  off 
this  spring  they  hope  to  increase  their  lead.  From  an  impartial  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  clubs,  it  would  seem  as 
if  this  would  be  very  much  of  a  possibility. 

W.  H.  Orpet,  ’13.  ■ 


THE  WHITES. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  two  athletic  clubs,  the  Hermes  (Whites) 
and  the  Marathon  (Blues)  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  school  spirit  and  to  establish  a  friendly  rivalry  within  the  school, 
giving  the  boys  of  all  ages  a  chance  to  show  their  athletic  skill.  A  cup 
was  given,  and  on  this  each  year  was  engraved  the  name  of  the  club 
having  the  best  record  in  the  contests. 

From  the  very  start,  in  the  days  of  Greenslade,  Bock,  Parrott,  A. 
Walker  and  others,  the  Whites  have  completely  outclassed  their  rivals, 
most  of  the  years  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  contests.  This  year, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mellville  Cobb,  the  Whites  have  again 
showed  their  superiority.  Last  fall  six  basket  ball  teams  were  chosen 
from  each  club  and  a  long  schedule  of  games  was  arranged.  They 
started  off  in  fine  shape  and  there  was  great  excitement  until  about 
eighteen  games  had  been  played,  of  which  the  Whites  won  all  but  three. 
Then  for  some  reason  the  Blues  became  discouraged,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  to  finish  the  schedule. 

The  Blues  had  a  little  the  best  of  it  in  track  work,  but  with  such 
stars  as  Cobb,  Knigge,  Cripe,  Lamb  and  Roeber,  there  is  no  chance  at 
all  for  the  Blues  in  baseball. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  years,  when  the  big  new 
“gym”  and  tank  are  completed,  the  Whites  will  uphold  their  reputation 
in  athletics,  as  well  as  the  men  that  have  gone  before  them. 

Dumaresq  Spencer,  ’12. 
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German  and  French  Clubs 


DEUTSCHER  KLUB. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  two  or  three  Germans  found  themselves 
together  on  a  desert  isle,  their  first  act  would  be  to  form  a  “Verein,” 
so  fond  are  they  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  from  social  and 
friendly  intercourse.  So  for  this  reason,  but  more  to  further  their 
knowledge  of  the  language,  the  pupils  of  the  German  classes  have 
formed  a  “Deutscher  Klub,”  which  meets  during  the  winter  months 
every  other  week,  alternating  with  “Le  Cercle  Frangais.” 

As  all  work  and  no  play  would  be  a  poor  maxim  to  accomplish 
what  the  club  is  striving  for,  namely,  enthusiasm  for  the  language  and 
all  else  German,  games  in  the  foreign  tongue  are  indulged  in,  with  anec¬ 
dotes,  conversation,  and  a  little  refreshing  fudge  arranged  for  by  the 
committee. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  a  special  cele¬ 
bration  was  held,  to  which  all  former  members  of  the  Klub  and  the 
faculty  were  invited.  Besides  the  usual  program,  toasts  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  were  given,  and  German-  student  songs  were  sung,  the  music 
being  furnished  by  the  “Deerfield  Shields”  Orchestra.  Each  one  pres¬ 
ent  received  a  German  flag  as  a  souvenir  and  partook  of  a  piece  of  the 
Emperor’s  birthday  cake. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Klub  English  is  tabooed,  one  cent  fine  being 
imposed  on  its  members  for  every  word  spoken.  Plans  for  a  more  suc¬ 


cessful  and  larger  Klub  are  being  made  for  next  year,  one  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  being  the  presentation  of  short  pla5Ts. 

Our  best  wish  for  the  Deutscher  Klub  is: 

“Hoch  soil  er  leben!” 


LE  CERCLE  FRANCAIS. 

9 

The  same  purpose  which  gave  birth  to  the  “Deutscher  Klub”  has 
prompted  the  French  classes  to  form  what  is  called  “Le  Cercle 
Frangais.”  Every  other  week  they  come  together  in  Room  14  and 
there,  where  they  have  struggled  with  the  agreement  of  the  past  par¬ 
ticiple,  French  idioms  and  irregular  verbs,  they  bravely  try  to  put  into 
practice  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  to  non-members  almost  seem  to 
“parler  frangais  avec  facilite.”  Each  year  the  “Cercle”  attends  one 
or  two  plays  given  by  the  French  theatre  in  Chicago,  and  here  receive 
inspiration  to  attempt  some  light  comedy,  read  in  class.  To  the  credit 
of  the  French  spirit  of  the  “Cercle,”  let  it  be  said  that  although  a  sou 
is  paid  for  every  English  word  spoken,  the  treasury  of  the  club  is  low, 
which  must  mean,  of  course,  that  “ici  on  parle  frangais,”  and  is  an  en¬ 
couragement  that  next  year  some  of  the  members  will  really  be  able  to 
“parler  frangais  avec  facilite.” 

Jean  Ten  Broeck,  ’12. 
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The  Councilors 


About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Sandwich  visited  several  other  high 
schools  in  search  of  new  and  better  methods  of  improving  the  school. 
He  brought  back,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  a  system  called  the 
“councilor  system,”  by  which  the  students  have  a  personal  interest 
in  maintaining  the  good  order  of  the  school.  The  councilor  system  as 
applied  to  the  Deerfield  Shields  High  School  is  as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  the  student  body  elects  between 
'  five  and  ten  of  their  number  to  serve  on  an  electoral  committee.  This 
committee  meets  and  selects  from  among  the  entire  number  of  pupils 
twelve  girls  and  thirteen  boys  to  act  as  councilors  for  the  ensuing 
term  and  then  these  names  are  voted  on  by  the  whole  school.  It  has 
always  been  the  custom,  or  rather  habit,  for  some  students  to  get 
together  and  draw  up  an  independent  ticket  and  submit  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other.  Either  ticket  can  be  voted  straight  or  scratched 
at  will.  After  the  councilors  have  been  elected  they  meet  and  choose 
their  chief,  who  has  charge  of  them  and  appoints  them  to  their  special 
duties. 

The  duties  of  this  body  are  few  in  number,  but  really  important. 
Their  chief  duty  is  to  take  care  of  the  halls  and  locker  rooms  before 
school  in  order  to  prevent  loitering,  boisterous  conduct,  loud  talking 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature  liable  to  disturb  those  students 
who  come  early  to  study  in  the  building.  Their  next  duty  in  line  of 
importance  is  to  take  charge  of  the  fire  drills.  Each  boy  has  a  special 


place  assigned  him  and  at  the  fire  gong  he  runs  to  that  station  and 
sees  that  the  lines  from  the  different  classes  pass  quickly  and  quietly. 
The  councilors  also  have  charge  of  the  library,  to  see  that  books  are 
drawn  out  and  returned  properly.  They  are  also  supposed  to  be 
models  for  the  rest  of  the  school  in  their  good  conduct,  but  sometimes 
they  show  a  human  weakness  here. 

The  councilor  system  works  all  right  provided  that  the  rest  of 
the  school  works  in  harmony  with  it.  If  the  students,  whenever  a 
councilor  has  need  to  speak  to  them,  acquiese  with  a  good  manner 
then  everything  is  all  right;  but  if  the  pupils  regard  the  councilors  as 
a  sort  of  special  policeman  and  hang  around  and  disobey  the  rules 
just  in  order  to  plague  them,  then  the  system  creates  an  ill  feeling  in 
the  school,  the  councilors  neglect  their  duties  and  the  school  soon 
becomes  lawless  and  loses  its  “esprit  de  corps.” 

Those  who  argue  against  the  system  say  that  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  put  some  students  to  watch  over  others  and,  in  a  way, 
to  spy  on  them.  They  also  contend  that  it  creates  bad  feeling  and 
rivalry,  but  any  good  debater  can  readily  refute  the  arguments  put  up  by 
those  hostile  to  the  system.  On  the  whole,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  councilor  system  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  in 
this  high  school,  and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  it  will  remain  an  insti¬ 
tution  here  for  years  to  come. 

Kenneth  Moore,  ’12. 
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About  Finding  a 

What  do  the  coming  seasons  hold 
For  coming  men  to  do? 

What  is  the  thing  which  calls  to  me? 

Or  the  one  which  appeals  to  you  ? 

Going  to  college,  tending  pigs, 

Running  automobiles, 

Adding  columns,  renting  rigs, 

Or  making  vaudeville  spiels, 

Selling  insurance  or  carpet  tacks, 

Mending  telephone  line, 

Inventing  engines,  driving  hacks, 

Or  digging  coal  in  a  mine, 

Running  a  railroad  or  a  train, 

Floating  a  business  deal, 

Preaching  sermons,  allaying  pain, 

Or  grinding  flour  from  meal, 


Vocation 

Writing  stories  for  magazines, 

Toting  a  gun  to  war, 

Running  moving  picture  machines, 

Or  tending  a  bar,  or  door, 

Pleading  with  juries,  selling  eggs, 

Dunning  lodgers  for  rent, 

Making  whiskey,  or  whiskey  kegs, 

Or  running  for  president, 

All  these  and  a  thousand  other  things 
Are  open  to  you  and  me ; 

And  we  neither  wish  to  all  be  kings, 

Nor  all  to  jesters  be. 

So  find  the  thing  that  appeals  to  you, 

And  take  it  and  make  it  pay. 

I’d  rather  be  a  good  garbage  man 
Than  a  bad  king,  any  day. 

B:  F.  S.  ’12. 
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The  D.  T.  H.  S.  Orchestra 


Considering  that  this  is  the  first  year  of  an  orchestra  in  Deerfield, 
it  does  not  speak  badly  for  the  individual  members,  that  the  orchestra 
should  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  into  shape ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  speaks  well  for  the  Deerfield  spirit,  that  a  practically 
new  project  should  be  put  through  in  such  a  creditable  manner. 

At  Mr.  Sandwich’s  suggestion,  practice  was  begun  in  November 
upon  the  pieces  which  were  furnished  by  the  school.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  turned  out  to  the  first  few  rehearsals,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another  members  kept  dropping  out  until  there  remained  only 
those  who  now  compose  the  orchestra,  namely:  Dorothy  Bastin,  Ella 
Kreuger,  Frank  Cripe  and  Goodrich  Schauffler,  violins;  Henry  Schauff- 
ler,  cello;  Mr.  Staehling,  clarinet;  Mr.  Schneider,  bass  viol;  George 
Baldwin,  cornet;  and  Amey  Wilson,  piano. 

On  two  occasions  the  orchestra  played  before  the  school,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  both  these  occasions  were  unfortunate,  both 
for  the  players  and  the  audience.  As  the  clarinet  and  cornet  could 
not  be  exactly  tuned  to  the  assembly  room  piano,  and  the  orchestra 
played  without  any  leader,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
results  were  rather  startling. 

On  the  evening  of  January  12th  a  program  was  given  at  the 
Parents’  and  Teachers’  Association  reception  with  such  success  that 
the  orchestra  was  asked  to  play  before  the  Highland  Park  Club  at  a 
future  date. 

On  February  6th,  after  more  hard  practicing,  the  orchestra  ap¬ 
peared  again  in  public,  this  time  to  help  render  a  Dickens  program 
at  the  Highland  Park  Club.  Mr.  Staehling  had  some  trouble  with  his 
clarinet,  so  that  the  first  selection  had  to  be  played  without  his  assistance, 


and  although  the  pieces  selected  were  hardly  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  occasion,  nevertheless,  there  was  generous  applause  (and  the  or¬ 
chestra  was  treated  to  refreshments  after  the  performance). 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Cate  took  charge  and  some  new  music  was 
picked  out  to  be  worked  up  for  the  Glee  Club  concert.  As  the  clarinet 
and  cornet  players  both  had  previous  dates  for  the  night  of  the  concert 
it  was  decided  to  get  a  bass  viol  for  Mr.  Schneider  and  have  only 
stringed  instruments. 

On  the  night  of  the  concert  the  pieces  rendered  by  the  orchestra 
were  very  well  received,  so  well,  in  fact,  that  they  will  probably  be 
asked  to  furnish  the  music  for  the  commencement  exercises. 

Introducing  the  bass  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  bettering 
of  the  orchestra’s  tone;  it  gives  a  good  foundation  to  the  instruments 
of  higher  pitch,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  and  gives  the  orchestra 
a  more  even  tone.  The  bass  was  procured  by  the  orchestra,  without 
the  school  knowing,  so  that  certain  members  went  to  some  expense 
and  trouble;  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  school  invest  in  a 
good  bass,  which  could  be  done  for  a  very  small  sum,  it  would  lay 
a  foundation  for  the  forming  of  the  orchestra  in  future  years,  and 
give  them  something  to  start  on. 

Starting  the  orchestra  and  keeping  it  going  has  been  no  easy 
matter,  as  there  were  many  times  when  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
no  use  holding  out.  But,  owing  principally  to  Mr.  Schneider’s  en¬ 
thusiasm,  nothing  worse  than  a  slump  has  occurred,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  with  Mr.  Schneider,  and  the  example  of  this  year’s  orchestra,  with 
a  possibility  of  a  bass  viol,  that  the  orchestra  next  year  will  far  outclass 
this  year’s  pioneer. 

G.  C.  Schauffler,  ’14. 
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BOYS’  GLEE  CLUB. 


Glee  Club  of  Deerfield  Township  High  School  1912 


FIRST  TENORS. 

Henry  Schauffler,  ’12. 
William  Harding,  12. 
Edward  Gourlev,  13. 
Irwin  Plagge,  ’12. 

SECOND  TENORS. 

Goodrich  Schauffler,  ’14. 
Chester  Lunham,  ’14. 
Albert  Renning,  ’13. 
Howard  Kuist,  ’13. 

FIRST  BASSES. 


Carle  Stevens,  ’12. 

Frederick  Watson,  '12. 
Leonard  Wolcott,  12. 
Leslie  Schauffler,  ’14. 
Stuart  Grant,  ’15. 

SECOND  BASSES. 

Leigh  Bittinger,  ’13. 
Howard  Williams,  ’12. 
Edward  Shiel,  ’15. 
Leland  Walker,  ’12. 
Elmer  Gi?ser,  ’13. 


QUARTETTE. 

Edward  Gourley,  Chester  Lunham, 

Frederick  Watson,  Howard  Williams. 

President — Frederick  Watson. 

Director — Samuel  Melzar  Cate. 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club 

The  Boys’  Glee  Club  of  Deerfield  High  School  was  organized  in 
1905-6  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Martindale,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that,  after  having  had  a  year  of  the  Glee  Club  music,  she  decided 
to  become  a  Noyes  for  the  rest  of  her  life  and  is  now  Mrs.  Noyes. 
The  Glee  Club  needed  but  this  one  start  to  get  the  spirit  of  it  into 
the  High  School. 

From  1906-7  to  1908-9  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Lyman  Prior, 
a  graduate  of  Deerfield:  The  organization  called  the  “Acme’’  Glee 
Club  of  Deerfield  during  this  time,  was  a  success  in  every  way. 

In  1909-10  Mr.  Dudley  Smith,  instructor  of  music  at  the  High 
School,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  with  Glee  Club  work, 
took  charge  of  the  club,  and  under  him  such  a  series  of  funny  songs 
and  good  feeling  was  instituted  that  the  Glee  Club  was  called  upon 
to  sing  at  many  affairs  beside  giving  several  successful  concerts.  The 
spirit  in  the  Glee  Club  was  greater  at  this  time  than  it  had  ever 


been  before  and  many  new  men  who  had  never  before  opened  their 
mouths  to  sing  became  enthusiastic  members. 

From  1910-11  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Samuel  Cate  has  filled 
the  place  of  director,  introducing  a  new  kind  of  music  which  was 
what  the  boys  called  “classical  stuff,”  but  it  was  real  music  and  with 
the  help  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Cate  the  Glee  Club  has  steadily  im¬ 
proved.  Moreover,  it  was  decided  to  give  two-fifths  of  a  credit  to 
each  member  for  every  year’s  work.  The  year  1911  has  been  a 
good  year  for  the  Glee  Club,  and  beside  the  annual  concert  the  boys 
have  sung  at  several  different  affairs  and  been  in  great  demand. 

This  year  with  the  loss  of  some  of  its  best  members  from  1911, 
but  with  the  addition  of  new  ones,  Deerfield  heard  the  result  of  all 
the  work  of  the  Boys’  Glee  Club  at  the  annual  concert,  given  on 
Saturday,  March  30th,  together  with  the  Girls’  Glee  Club  and  the 
orchestra.  The  songs  the  boys  sang  were  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  ones,  and  in  addition  to  the  humorous,  the  classical  was  also 
sung. 

The  High  School  Orchestra  added  great  brilliancy  to  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  Miss  Jessie  Green  also,  by  giving  a  brilliant  piano  solo. 

An  expensive  “caliope”  was  procured  for  the  evening,  which  was 
run  by  foot  power,  consisting  of  four  pipes  ranging  in  size,  who  were: 
Henry  Schauffler,  Goodrich  Schauffler,  Leslie  Schauffler  and  Leonard 
Wolcott.  This  great  instrument  was  played  by  Leigh  Bittinger,  who 
made  a  great  “hit”  with  his  musical  locks  of  hair  ruffled  up  and  the 
beautiful  chords  which  he  caused  to  issue  forth  by  simply  pulling  the 
key’s  shoestrings. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  gave  a  number  of  beautiful  selections  and 
set  the  audience  into  convulsions  by  giving  a  parody  on  “The  Rosary” 
and  on  the  Deerfield  Orchestra. 

The  quartette  sang  a  selection  and  the  program  was  concluded 
by  the  Boys’  Glee  Club.  The  evening  was  a  great  success;  financially 
also,  the  affair  was  successful,  the  proceeds  being  turned  over  to  the 
athletics  of  the  High  School. 

In  conclusion,  we  who  are  leaving  this  year,  do  bequeath  to  Deer¬ 
field  High  School  the  honors  of  our  success  and  owe  best  wishes  to 
the  future  glee  clubs  of  Deerfield. 

H.  T.  Williams,  ’12. 
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The  Girls’  Glee  Club 


School  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  important  essentials  in  a  progressive 
school.  All  clubs  and  organizations  tend  to  develop  this  in  student 
life,  but  one  of  the  most  active  means  of  promoting  such  spirit  in  our 
school  is  the  Girls’  Glee  Club. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Cate  the  organization  in  Deer¬ 
field  has  progressed  rapidly  this  year,  and  is  becoming  a  decided  feature 
of  our  school.  The  club  was  organized  in  1910  with  about  five  or  six 
regular  members.  This  year  the  membership  has  not  only  increased,  but 
the  work  is  being  done  in  a  more  systematic  way. 

Mr.  Cate,  finding  it  impossible  to  fill  the  position  of  leader,  and 
accompanist  as  well,  Miss  Jean  Ten  Broeck  has  relieved  him  of  the 
latter  position  and  has  proved  a  very  able  assistant. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the  club  this  year  was  before  the 
school  students,  in  the  early  fall.  The  numbers  rendered  were  “Croon, 
Croon,”  by  Parks;  “Fairies  Lullaby,”  by  Marshall;  “Angels  Serenade,” 
by  Brager,  and  “Beauteous  Night,”  from  “Tales  of  Hoffman.”  The 
music  was  considered  good,  and  Mr.  Sandwick  expressed  himself  as 
very  much  pleased  with  the  work  the  girls  were  doing.  It  was  a 
memorable  occasion,  as  it  was  also  the  first  public  appearance  of  the 
newly  organized  school  orchestra.  These  two  musical  organizations, 
together  with  the  Boys’  Glee  Club,  should  do  much  to  foster  school 
spirit,  as  the  frequent  rehearsals  bring  the  members  of  the  different 
clubs  together  with  one  common  interest  in  view ;  the  honor  and 
progress  of  the  school.  On  March  30,  1912,  the  orchestra,  with  the 
two  Glee  Clubs  of  the  school,  gave  a  concert,  in  which  the  girls  did 


credit  to  Mr.  Cate’s  earnest  efforts.  They  all  worked  hard  and  the 
success  of  the  occasion  was  most  gratifying. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  directly  after  school,  though 
tired  from  the  day’s  work,  the  girls  meet  for  practice  in  the  lunch  room. 
A  great  deal  is  accomplished  as  every  one  is  willing  to  work  and  “black 
days”  do  not  come  often. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  members  of  the  Glee  Club  that  two- 
fifths  of  a  credit  for  music  would  be  the  reward  for  their  work  during 
the  year.  vThe  club  was  fully  organized  and  doing  good  work  before 
this  was  announced,  showdng  that  the  motive  was  school  loyalty  rather 
than  reward. 

The  class  of  1912,  when  they  leave  the  school,  will  take  with  them 
many  of  the  Glee  Club’s  loyal  members  as  well  as  some  of  its  best 
voices.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  freshman  class  next  year  will  have 
among  its  number  some  with  equal  ability  and  interest  in  the  musical 
work  of  the  school. 

The  members  are:  Soprano — Misses  Rowena  Bastin,  Ethel  Van 
Riper,  Evelyn  Bailey,  Dorothy  Mitchell,  Helen  Ewart,  Helen  Gourley, 
Gertrude  McLaren,  Elinor  Burke  and  Margaret  Phillips.  Second 
soprano — Misses  Marjorie  Loudon,  Elizabeth  Schumacher,  Lucile  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Esther  King.  Alto — Misses  Dorothy  Loudon,  Catherine 
Schumacher,  Elsie  Laegler,  Alma  Oleson,  Edith  Davies,  Constance 
Shields  and  Nellie  Edwards. 

Margaret  Phillips. 
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Music 


The  strains  of  music  have  died  away  and  the  resounding  halls  of 
old  Deerfield  have  become  silent.  No  more  do  the  notes  of  the  clarinet 
strike  our  ears;  no  more  does  the  wild  cornet  blat;  gone  are  the 
squeals  of  fiddle  and  flute,  even  the  bass  and  ’cello  are  mute  (not 
muted)  and  the  lonely  piano  longs  in  the  lonelier  lunch  room  for  the 
fond  thump  of  the  “Aeroplane  Glide.” 

Where  are  the  manly  voices  which  rose  upon  the  morning  air 
at  eight  fifteen,  or  later,  and  caused  the  councilor  in  the  hall  below 
to  shift  his  gum  and  murmur  soft  curses.  Where,  oh,  where  are  the 
familiar  “croons”  of  a  host  of  maidenly  voices? 

The  great  assembly  hall  is  filled  with  a  ponderous  silence.  No 
chorus  sings  while  studying  French  between  the  notes.  From  below 
the  old  familiar  thump  of  the  gym  piano  has  died  away,  the  building 
is  given  over  to  silence  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  But  hark,  grieve 
not  over  this  seeming  disaster,  for  even  as  the  plant  dies  and  withers 


away  and  the  small  seeds  drop  and  spring  again  into  redoubled  life, 
so  shall  the  music  of  old  Deerfield  spring  again  into  bloom  and  those 
who  have  gone  the  way  of  those  who  have  gone  the  same  way,  shall 
be  replaced  by  others,  always  working,  always  striving  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  that  marvelous  feat  which  we  call  tone. 

Soft,  an  echo  steals  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  building ;  the  chant 
of  soft  voices  and  the  sweet  tone  of  a  violin.  It  is  the  Angels’  Sere¬ 
nade  ;  it  rises,  louder  and  louder  and  ever  nearer.  A  new  strain 
breaks  upon  the  ear ;  a  multitude  of  hearty  voices  “join  in  happy 
chorus.”  “For  here’s  for  good  fellows;”  the  chorus  swells  and  dies 
away.  A  new  sound  greets  the  ear ;  the  sound  of  instruments  mingled 
in  a  quiet  serenade,  and  then  a  heavenly  chorus  singing  praises,  now 
loud,  now  soft ;  and  now  it  fades  and  dies.  The  illusion  is  gone  and 
with  it  many  days  of  cheer  and  joy,  for  what  would  old  Deedfield 
do  without  its  music?  H.  G.  SCHAUFFLER,  ’12. 
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The  Reason  Why 

By  Kenneth  M.  Moore. 


The  rise  of  young  Jordan  had  been 
remarkable  to  say  the  least.  He  had  been 
signed  up  in  the  spring  from  a  minor 
league  into  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  on 
the  spring  training  trip  he  had  done 
wonders  whenever  he  had  been  called  in 
to  pitch.  Also,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  he  had  held  up  his  end  of  the  batting 
average.  The  first  part  of  the  season  had 
been  uneventful,  with  the  Bears  remaining 
either  in  fifth  or  sixth  place  the  entire 
time ;  but  during  the  summer  months,  they 
had  crep  up  gradually  into  second  place. 
Now,  at  the  very  close  of  the  season,  they 
had  seven  games  yet  to  play  and  in  order 
to  get  the  pennant,  they  must  win  four  of  them.  This  series  to  date 
had  resulted  in  a  three  to  three  tie  and  the  manager  slated  Jordan  for 
the  deciding  contest.  Immense  sums  of  money  were  being  bet,  and  the 
backers  of  the  opposing  team  seemed  so  sure  of  the  result  that  they  all 
bet  their  last  cent  on  what  they  thought  a  sure  thing. 

The  day  of  the  final  struggle  was  clear  and  warm,  with  the  at¬ 
tendance  breaking  all  records.  At  half  past  two  practice  began,  and 
at  three  the  umpire  called  the  batteries,  with  Jordan  pitching  for  the 
home  team.  He  was  in  excellent  form,  allowing  no  man  to  reach  first 
during  the  first  four  innings,  while  their  own  score  piled  up  until  it 
was  6  to  0  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  The  first  ball  Jordan  pitched  in 
the  fifth  was  a  strike,  the  second  was  at  least  three  feet  over  the  bats¬ 
man’s  head,  and  at  last  the  batter  walked.  The  second  man  up  hit  a 
two-bagger,  the  third  man  walked,  and  on  a  wild  pitch  a  run  came  in. 


A  stray  cloud  wandered  across  the  sky  and  at  the  same  time  Jordan 
seemed  to  find  himself,  and  the  next  three  men  struck  out. 

Once  more  the  sun  shone,  and  in  the  sixth  inning  the  procedure 
of  the  fifth  was  repeated  with  two  runs  piled  up  against  the  Bears. 
At  times  Jordan  pitched  good  ball  and  then  again  he  became  wild. 
The  day,  until  this  time,  had  been  almost  perfect,  but  now  it  began 
to  darken  and  the  seventh  inning  was  played  under  a  large  black  cloud. 
Never  did  Jordan  seem  to  be  in  better  form;  but  when  the  sky  cleared 
in  the  eighth  the  opponents  knocked  him  all  over  the  ground  and  brought 
the  score  up  to  a  6-6  tie.  After  the  inning  finally  was  over,  the  man¬ 
ager  called  the  young  pitcher  aside  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
Jordan  replied  that  he  felt  all  right,  but  that  at  times  when  he  was 
winding  up  something  seemed  to  flash  and  blind  him  for  a  second  just 
as  he  delivered  the  ball.  The  manager  did  some  hot  talking;  but  told 
him  he  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  box  again  as  all  the  other  pitchers 
were  laid  up,  but  that  at  the  first  signs  of  weakening  he  (the  manager) 
would  send  anybody  he  could  find  to  take  Jordan’s  place. 

The  ninth  inning  began,  and,  naturally,  the  excitement  was  at 
fever  heat.  Winding  up,  as  usual,  Jordan  deliver  the  first  ball,  which 
passed  the  batter  as  a  strike ;  another  strike  and  the  people  shouted 
themselves  hoarse.  The  third  ball  was  about  to  be  thrown  when  Jordan 
threw  his  hand  across  his  face  and  staggered  back  as  if  struck ;  but 
he  recovered  himself  and  pitched  the  ball  and  the  batter  was  called  out. 
The  next  batter  was  up  and  then,  queerly  enough,  the  same  thing  re¬ 
peated  itself.  The  manager  was  on  the  side  lines  watching  his  pitcher 
intently,  and  as  he  had  staggered  back  the  first  time,  he  thought  he  saw 
a  streak  of  light  flash  across  the  pitcher’s  face,  and  the  second  time 
he  saw  the  same  thing — a  flash  of  white  on  Jordan’s  cheek.  Then, 
hoping  to  solve  the  riddle,  he  moved  around  the  field  until  he  was  in 


KENNETH  MOORE, 
Winner  of  Deerfield  Prize  Story 
Contest. 
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line  with  the  pitcher.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  Jordan,  the  manager 
saw  him  wind  up  and  then  suddenly  he,  himself,  received  a  blinding 
flash  of  light  in  the  eye.  Quickly  recovering,  he  noted  that  a  large 
warehouse  stood  in  front  of  him,  outside  the  ball  grounds,  and  then 
he  ran  off  the  field,  found  a  policeman  and  together  they  forced  an 
entrance  into  the  building.  Quietly  as  cats  they  mounted  to  the  third 
floor  and  were  groping  about  in  the  semi-darkness  when  they  heard 
voices.  One  of  them  was  saying,  “Good  work  ...  he  missed  the 
plate  a  mile  ...  all  right  .  .  .  now  he’s  winding  up 

let’er  go!” 

Creeping  silently  forward,  the  manager  and  policeman  came  to 
the  room  on  the  inside  of  which  they  heard  the  voices.  Then  suddenly 
throwing  back  the  door  they  discovered  a  small  room  in  which  were 
two  men  leaning  out  of  the  window,  whom  they  quickly  put  under 
arrest. 

Leaving  the  captives  to  the  policeman,  the  manager  examined  the 
room  and  found  near  the  window  an  extensive  system  of  mirrors  and 


lenses  which  explained  the  mystery  of  Jordan’s  pitching.  On  being 
put  through  the  third  degree  at  the  police  station,  the  two  men  con¬ 
fessed  all. 

It  seemed  that  in  the  home  town  of  the  opposing  club  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  bet  on  the  team,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being 
beaten,  these  two  men  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  to  see  that  the  game 
was  won.  They  had,  by  bribing  the  watchman  of  the  warehouse, 
secured  an  entrance  and  had  set  up  their  apparatus.  Whenever  Jordan 
pitched,  a  blinding  flash  wTas  sent  out,  with  the  result  noted  before. 
Although  occasionally  the  target  was  missed,  as  when  the  light  struck 
the  manager’s  face,  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  Jordan  could  pitch 
only  when  it  was  cloudy. 

The  two  intriguers  were  sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail  and  the  affair 
reported  to  the  league  commission,  where  it  was  decided  not  to  count 
the  last  contest  and  an  extra  game  was  added.  This  game,  with  Jordan, 
the  idol  of  the  fans,  pitching,  won  the  pennant  for  the  Bears. 


Kenneth  M.  Moore,  ’12. 
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An  Awakening 


Poor  shivering  little  Dan  found  him¬ 
self  on  his  first  day  at  High  School 
among  strange  and  uncongenial  sur¬ 
roundings;  he  was  horribly  aware  of 
his  own  insignificance  and  wanted 
someone  to  protect  him,  to  take  notice 
of  him;  someone  he  could  follow  and 
call  a  friend.  But  there  was  no  one. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  knocking  him 
about,  everybody  seemed  to  be  laugh¬ 
ing  at  him  and  calling  him  “Freshey.” 
He  hated  them  all — yes,  every  single 
one  of  them,  except  Brown.  He  could 
not  hate  Brown— Brown,  who  was  so 
jolly,  so  popular,  so  gay.  Everything 
about  him,  his  big,  lumbering  frame, 
his  conspicuous  clothes,  his  large,  red,  smiling  face,  seemed  animated 
with  a  thoughtless,  irresistible  “go.”  When  the  upper  classman  first 
saw  Dan  he  hurled  him  bodily  across  the  locker  room,  but  he  did  it 
with  such  unrestrained  good  humor  that  even  Dan,  dazed  and  sore 
though  he  was,  felt  flattered;  his  longings  seemed  satisfied;  his  desire 
for  attention  appeased.  Somehow  he  instinctively  liked  the  bigger  boy 
and  called  him  friend. 

During  the  succeeding  weeks  Dan’s  consideration  for  Brown  grew 
and  grew  until  he  came  to  think  he  had  everything  anyone  could  wish. 
Sometimes  he  was  dimly  conscious  that  Brown  was  not  all  he  had 
come  to  suppose  him  to  be.  Sometimes  when  he  saw  old  customs 


laughed  at,  customs  that  long  associations  had  nearly  sanctified,  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  become  reconciled. 

Brown,  Tom  Sawyer  fashion,  could  get  Dan  to  do  anything  for 
him.  He  would  whitewash  the  football  field  or  tennis  court  in  the 
hot  sun  while  Brown  looked  on ;  he  would  follow  him  around  and  do 
his  bidding,  perfectly  contented  to  be  well  pounded  for  his  trouble. 
Brown  hated  to  work ;  in  fact,  failed  most  of  the  time  and  gave  vent 
to  his  feelings  by  running  down  the  faculty.  Dan  listened  to  the 
fellow’s  ranting  with  perfect  credulity.  He  actually  pitied  Brown 
as  though  he  were  some  noble  being  condemned  to  grind  away  all  his 
days  under  the  tyranny  of  the  school.  Impelled  by  such  sentiments, 
Dan  came  to  shun  all  school  work  as  the  tools  of  despotism ;  slackened 
his  efforts  and  slowly,  surely,  fell  below. 

One  day  Brown  made  a  disturbance  during  singing  and  was  sent 
out.  Dan  thought,  from  the  laughter  it  made,  that  it  was  more  a 
credit  than  a  disgrace.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  he  soon  tried 
the  same  thing.  It  was  done;  there  was  a  silence;  the  room  swam 
before  his  eyes;  then  he  realized  he  had  done  wrong;  in  that  moment 
he  saw  where  Brown  had  led  him.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
he  was  too  far  gone  to  extricate  himself  without  some  outside  stimulus 
for  the  good  and  he  was  soon  breaking  what  few  ties  still  bound  him 
to  the  school. 

Late  one  afternoon  Dan  was  seated  in  the  assembly  hall  realizing 
he  had  failed  and  afraid  to  return  home  with  the  news.  He  was 
miserable ;  a  month  had  gone  by  since  he  had  been  sent  from  singing 
and  in  the  interval  Brown  had  left.  But  too  late ;  Dan  had  already 
received  far  more  of  his  precepts  than  his  weak  spirit  could  uphold. 


JOHN  MILTON  BAKER, 

Winner  of  Second  Place  in  the 
Deerfield  Prize  Story  Contest. 
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He  found  himself  rejected  by  the  boys  and  a  failure  in  his  studies. 
He  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  apparently  studying.  One  by  one  the 
pupils  left  the  room,  gradually  the  noises  ceased  about  the  building. 
H  e  was  alone,  still  staring  blankly  into  his  book.  For  a  while  there 
was  no  sound  except  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  Then,  far  upstairs 
somewhere,  the  Glee  Club  started  a  low  rocking  lullaby  that  preyed 
on  Dan’s  worked-up  frame  of  mind.  They  ceased,  then  began  again., 
bursting  out  into  a  rolling  school  song  that  spread  itself  out  over  the 
building,  echoing  in  all  the  somber  corners,  filling  them  with  life.  Dan 
felt  the  spirit  of  the  song.  It  threw  off  his  morbid  mood;  he  forgot 
his  defeat  and  wanted  to  do  something — something  for  the  school. 
Dreading  to  waste  more  time,  he  hurried  out  and  as  he  left  the  building 
the  song  came  floating  out  from  some  far  upper  window  to  cheer  him 
on  his  way.  John  Milton  Baker,  T4. 


To  Caesar 


O  Caesar!  mighty  warrior, 

Who  in  the  battlefield 
’Mid  strife  and  woe  and  raging  fight 
The  sword  of  power  did  wield ; 

O  Caesar!  learned  student, 

Who  by  the  camp-fire’s  light 
Did  write  the  scenes  of  battlefield 
And  tell  us  of  the  fight ; 

O  Caesar !  greatest  statesman, 

Who  ruled  that  Roman  land, 

Alas,  you  died  by  those  you  served, 

Died  by  your  country’s  hand ! 

Rowena  Beardsley  Bastin,  ’14. 
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In  Praise  of  Spring 


Springtime,  Queen  of  Seasons! 

Mild  Conqueror  of  Winter, 

In  whom  we  find  sweet  respite 
From  the  blasts  of  March, 

What  need  hast  thou 
Of  our  poor  praise, 

When  thou  hast,  at  thy  call, 

All  Nature  thee  to  laud. 

The  Robin’s  cheery  chirp 
Outdoes  our  poor  attempts 
At  lightsome  verse. 

The  deep  toned  honking  of  the  geese 
Shames  all  more  stately  rhyme. 

The  lusty  cawing  of  the  busy  Crow, 
Who  never  idle  seems,  but  ever 
Close  on  business  bent 
Awakes  us  early, 

Ushering  in  the  purer  notes 
Of  Phoebe  calling  on  her  mate. 

Or,  ever  sad  the  Mourning  Dove 
Gives  out  her  tearful  wail 
In  long-drawn  trembling  notes. 

Thru  all  the  day  the  birds  fly  on. 


Some  further  North  deserting  us, 

Some  from  the  South  to  take  their  place, 

And  others,  seeking  food  and  nests. 

At  even  when  the  light  is  dim, 

The  birds  chant  evensong. 

As  praying  that  the  Sun  would  stay, 

And  rest  a  while,  ere  passing 
Out  from  Mortal  view, 

For  the  short  season  of  the  night. 

And  in  the  morn  they  wake  again. 

Again  outdoing  our  poor  Mortal  praise. 

Yet,  Gentle  Springtime, 

We  can  no  more  cease  in  poor  heartfelt  attempts 
To  praise  Thee,  than  the  Birds. 

Whom  all  the  World 
Yea,  even  all  Nature, 

Canst  not  throttle. 

Now,  having  sung  my  lay, 

Sing  on,  O  Birds! 

Complete  my  poorer  song, 

And  ever  fill  th’  exulting  air 
With  lasting  praise  of  April. 
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The  Hundefreund 


Many  thousands  of  years  ago  there  existed  hundreds  of  dear  little, 
cute  little  beasts  called  hundesfreunds,  meaning  friends  of  the  dogs. 
They  were  very  nice,  very  gentle,  but  not  at  all  brilliant,  indeed,  they 
could  not  take  care  of  themselves,  so  they  sought  the  protection  of  the 
dogs  and  became  their  slaves,  and  each  dog  had  one  or  more  of  these 
brown,  fuzzy,  brainless  individuals  always  tagging  after  him  and  getting 
under  his  feet.  If  one  of  these  beasts  could  not  find  a  dog  to  shadow, 
the  cold,  hard  wrorld  got  him,  and  some  hungry  animal  was  thankful 
for  a  juicy,  tender  hundesfreund. 

Now  the  dogs  in  these  early  days  had  a  much  worse  disposition 
than  nowdays,  so  that  there  was  usually  some  brown  hairs  afloat  on  the 
breeze  and  some  pained  yelps  floating  also.  The  great  trouble  was  that 
not  one  of  the  hundesfreunds  knew  what  his  master  would  do  next, — 
before  he  knew  it  he  might  be  minus  an  ear  or  whiskers.  When  the 
dogs  were  well  fed  and  quiet  it  was  a  happy  household,  but  if  the  dogs 
were  hungry  and  their  proteges  needed  more  help  than  usual  against  the 
marauders  of  the  forest,  the  masters  lost  patience  and  lo!  there  was  war 
in  the  family. 

One  of  these  hundesfreunds,  I  don’t  recall  his  name,  had  a  little 
more  wisdom  than  the  rest,  so  one  day  he  journeyed  off  a  little  ways 
into  the  wood  and  howled  before  the  door  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

“Oho!”  said  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  little  brown  hundesfreund 
burst  into  the  door,  and  licking  his  hands  and  jumping,  nearly  knocked 
him  over  with  his  homage.  But  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  offended,  for 
he  liked  the  innocent,  guileless  beast. 

“Oho!”  he  repeated,  “why  contest  thou  here?” 

“Why,”  said  the  hundesfreund,  “I  have  a  favor  to  ask,”  and  he 
told  him  about  the  distressing  ways  of  the  dogs. 

“If  you  could  only  give  me  some  sign  by  which  we  could  tell 
whether  our  masters  were  angry  or  happy;  it  would  save  much  loss  of 


life,  hair  and  limb,  for  if  we  were  forewarned  we  could  scarcify  our¬ 
selves  when  they  are  angry.” 

“H’mm,”  spoke  the  Great  Spirit,  “Methinks  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  what  you  say,”  for  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  dear  little,  sweet 
little  hundesfreund. 

“H’mm;  I  know  of  only  one  way.  I  will  give  them  a  tail,  a  long 
thing  parallel  to  the  spine,  which  will  not  be  in  the  way.  When  pleased 
this  will  be  in  motion, — but  halt,  ’twill  make  the  other  animals  jealous. 
I  will  give  tails  to  all.”  Then  he  bade  him  begone,  for  he  had  impor¬ 
tant  business  on  hand. 

When  the  wise  little  hundesfreund  returned,  he  found  every  dog 
admiring  his  latest  possession  and  switching  it  up  and  down  to  insure 
good  working  order. 

“It’s  a  badge  of  good  looks,”  said  one,  “for  it  is  of  no  earthly  use.” 

“True,”  said  another,  and  they  all  looked  proud  and  flapped  their 
tails,  but  the  wise  little,  dear  little  hundesfreund  only  smiled  and  gave 
the  rest  a  hint. 

And  so  it  turned  out  as  the  Great  Spirit  had  said.  When  a  dog 
was  mad  he  forgot  his  tail  and  it  hung  motionless,  when  a  dog  was 
glad  and  had  nothing  on  his  mind  he  devoted  his  energy  to  pounding 
away  with  his  tail,  calling  attention  to  himself  and  to  make  sure  it  was 
still  there. 

So  through  this  token  the  hundesfreunds  thrived  and  grew  fat  and 
lazy,  but  alas!  the  time  came  when  the  dogs  threw  them  off,  because 
they  were  always  in  the  way  and  because  the  unwise  hundesfreunds 
had  told  them  that  their  tail  was  no  beauty  mark  but  a  barometer  stuck 
on  for  the  use  of  the  hundesfreund.  The  dogs  knew  better,  so  they 
had  one  grand  fight  and  the  poor  little,  ragged  little,  and  scared  little 
hundesfreunds  were  thrust  out  into  the  cold,  cold  world. 
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Now,  there  was  passing  through  this  part  of  the  country  a  huge 
tribe  of  tigers.  They  were  hungry,  they  were  mad  and  they  all  had 
tails. 

“Ha,”  said  the  hundesfreunds,  “these  shall  be  our  masters.” 

“No!  no!”  shouted  one.  “They  wag  not  their  tails.”  Poor  little 
hundesfreunds,  they  did  not  know  that  a  cat  wags  his  tail  only  when 
he  is  angry. 

“What  was  that  noise?”  said  the  tigers. 

“An  attack!”  They  all  faced  about  and  wagged  their  tails  angrily. 

“Hurray!”  shouted  the  hundesfreunds,  “see  them  wag,”  and  they 
all  charged  joyously  on  the  tigers. 
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Now  close  your  eyes;  the  tigers  were  ready  for  them.  Snip,  snip! 
a  howl,  a  dreadful  carnage.  Now  take  away  your  hands.  Why!  not 
a  hundesfreund  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  the  tigers  a  little 
fatter,  sunning  themselves  after  a  good  meal. 

Yes,  sir,  the  race  of  hundesfreunds  had  vanished  from  the  earth. 
You  can’t  tell  me  where  to  find  one. 

You  don’t  believe  it?  Well!  Then  tell  me,  sir,  of  what  good  is  a 
dog’s  tail  except  to  show  his  mood  ? 

You  say  that  men  have  never  found  any  traces  of  these  animals,  no 
petrified  bones? 

No,  sir;  very  easily  explained.  You  see,  the  tigers  left  no  traces. 
They  were  so  hungry  that  they  ate  them,  bones  and  all. 


The  American  Indian 


Gone,  gone!  yes  every  one  and  all 
Yet  often  in  these  Autumn  days 
When  trees  with  color  arc  ablaze 
And  air  is  dense  with  Autumn’s  haze, 

I  seem  to  hear  their  call. 

I  see  canoes  upon  the  stream 

I  see  the  camp-fires  gleaming  light 
I  hear  the  various  sounds  of  night, 

Then  all  the  picture  fades  from  sight, 

Gone  is  my  Autumn  dream ! 

I  sigh,  now  in  this  Indian  summer, 

No  more  across  the  water’s  blue 
Shall  glide  the  slender,  swift  canoe, 

No  more  shall  sound  the  far  halloo; 

This  race  is  lost  forever. 

Rowena  Beardsley  Bastin,  ’14. 
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THE  GREATER  DEERFIELD 


Recently  at  an  educational  meeting  a  group  of  principals  were  dis¬ 
cussing  high  school  conditions  when  one  said :  “The  ideal  high  school 
has  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  students.  With  less 
than  four  hundred  students  the  school  cannot  be  economically  yet  lib¬ 
erally  administered,  and  student  activities  cannot  be  organized  into 
effective  groups.” 

What  he  said  was  true.  The  modern  high  school  requires  numbers. 
It  is  a  democratic  cosmopolitan  institution,  no  longer  aiming  to  prepare 
for  college  only.  It  does  not,  as  formerly,  provide  a  Procrustian  bed 
of  rigid  requirements  for  all  alike ;  it  gives  a  wide  variety  of  courses  and 
is  prepared  to  discover  and  train  natural  talents  in  whatever  direction. 
It  prepares  for  college,  shop,  office,  field,  and  home.  To  do  this  eco¬ 
nomically  the  school  must  be  large ;  otherwise  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  is  so  small  as  to  make  the  cost  of  instruction  prohibitive.  The 
cost  of  first-class  supervision  is  also  disproportionately  high  in  a  small 
school.  A  competent  principal  receives  about  three  thousand  a  year.  In 
a  school  of  one  hundred  such  supervision  would  cost  thirty  dollars  per 
pupil;  with  six  hundred  pupils  it  would  cost  but  five  dollars  per  pupil. 

Efficiency  may  also  be  increased  by  numbers.  The  most  effective 
instruction  is  that  given  by  specialists.  Scattered  efforts  are  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  any  line.  Everywhere  in  industry  the  division  of  labor  pro¬ 
motes  efficiency.  The  large  high  school  manned  by  specialists  is  more 
efficient  than  the  small  high  school  where  each  teacher  must  teach  a 
variety  of  subjects.  The  small  school  cannot  engage  the  best  talent;  for 
capable  and  experienced  teachers  will  not  consent  to  teach  in  schools 
where  they  must  give  instruction  in  several  subjects. 


In  the  larger  school  the  varied  interests  of  the  pupils  can  be  organ¬ 
ized  so  as  to  add  to  the  school’s  usefulness.  Take  music,  for  instance, 
at  Deerfield-Shields.  In  old  days  a  glee  club  was  impossible;  there 
was  not  enough  material.  Later  we  had  one,  but  with  boy  sopranos 
singing  the  tenor.  Now  there  is  enough  talent  to  carry  all  the  parts  full 
and  strong,  with  mature  and  selected  voices.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  an  orchestra  has  become  possible  in  addition  to  the  glee  club.  So 
it  has  been  with  other  activities.  Student  organizations  have  multiplied 
as  the  school  grew,  until  it  seems  as  if  all  interests, — athletic,  musical, 
literary,  and  scholarly, — are  now  represented.  Such  organizations  de¬ 
velop  leadership  and  the  ability  “to  get  together,”  while  they  make 
school  life  more  interesting. 

Interscholastic  contests  are  the  joy  of  the  student.  When  attended 
with  some  measure  of  success,  they  do  much  to  promote  school  loyalty. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  small  school  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  large  one,  other  conditions  remaining  the  same.  It  is  not  hard  to 
see  why  this  must  be  true.  If  a  thousand  men  are  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  500  of  them  are  of  about  average  size,  height,  weight,  and 
chest  measurements;  two  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  found  superior  to 
the  average  and  a  like  number  inferior  in  measurements.  This  is  called 
the  biological  curve.  It  applies  equally  to  mentality  and  possibilities  of 
skill  of  various  sorts,  though  of  course  a  different  body  of  men  might  be 
found  superior  in  each  of  these  respects.  At  one  extreme  end  of  the 
curve  will  be  found  5  per  cent  of  highly  endowed  men,  and  at  the 
other  5  per  cent  of  those  particularly  weak  in  the  given  quality.  Now 
a  school  such  as  Oak  Park  with  450  boys  can  have  two  football  teams 
all  in  the  5  per  cent  class  and  all  equal  to  the  seven  best  players  in  a 
school  such  as  ours  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys. 
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There  was  a  time  when  Deerfield,  though  smaller,  defeated  New 
Trier  in  every  form  of  sport.  That  was  when  New  Trier  had  neither 
gymnasium  nor  athletic  instructor.  At  present  they  have  both,  and  the 
latter  is  a  highly  paid  man  who  devotes  all  his  time  to  physical  training 
and  coaching.  Our  coach  has  been  a  teacher  of  history  first  and  a 
coach  only  secondarily.  With  five  pupils  to  our  three,  New  Trier  can 
choose  better  material  for  her  teams  in  every  contest.  So  they  have 
turned  the  tables  on  us;  and  we  now  serve  as  the  villain,  and  they  play 
the  hero’s  part  by  worsting  us  in  nearly  every  contest. 

What  is  true  of  athletics  is  equally  true  of  speaking.  In  the  ex 
tempore  speaking  contest  at  Lake  Forest  College  last  year  we  had  the 
one  bright  star  of  the  occasion ;  but  we  had  only  one,  and  the  contest 
called  for  a  team  of  four.  So  a  larger  school  won  out.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  spirit  of  our  students  and  the  devotion  of  their  teacher  coaches 
that  we  have  so  long  met  larger  schools  on  equal  terms,  winning  about 
half  of  our  contests.  It  is  a  tribute  to  their  scholarship  that  the  ablest 
students  have  so  often  been  able  to  make  first  place  in  college  examina¬ 
tions. 

No  one  should  regret  that  the  school  is  growing  larger,  if  only 
adequate  accommodations  are  provided.  When  70  pupils  moved  into 
the  present  building  which  was  designed  for  250,  the  accommodations 
were  in  excess  of  requirements.  It  seemed  as  if  the  numbers  would 
never  grow  to  fill  it.  Three  years  later  school  opened  with  less  than  a 
hundred  pupils  still.  Then  the  high  school  at  Lake  Forest  with  its 
handful  of  pupils  was  invited  to  come  in  with  us.  In  1904-5  by  dint 
of  personal  efforts,  getting  every  pupil  into  the  school  who  could  be 
induced  to  come,  tbe  enrollment  reached  a  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was 
not  till  1907  that  the  school  population  began  to  increase  much.  By 
that  time  people  had  learned  that  among  other  good  things  the  region  of 
Highland  Park  and  Lake  Forest  had  good  schools;  and  they  moved  out 
here  to  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  education  and  country  air. 
The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  did  not  stop  their  coming.  To¬ 
day  the  number  registered  from  Deerfield  Township  alone,  is  nearly 


sufficient  to  fill  the  school  up  to  the  architect’s  provision  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  If  Lake  Forest  had  never  been  added  to  the  district  Deer¬ 
field  Township  must  have  built  on  within  two  or  three  years  at  latest. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  the  school  when  part  of  Shields  Township 
joined  to  make  the  Deerfield-Shields  High  School.  This  gave  it  a  finan¬ 
cial  backing  second  to  none  of  equal  enrollment.  Better  still  it  added 
a  splendid  class  of  constituents  and  students.  The  Lake  Forest  people 
have  never  taken  second  place  in  their  loyal  support  of  the  school.  At 
the  recent  annual  reception  given  by  the  Parents  and  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  there  were  more  parents  from  Lake  Forest  than  from  Highland 
Park.  The  pupils  from  Lake  Forest  have  come  splendidly  prepared. 
They  have  held  a  high  place  on  the  athletic  teams  and  in  the  various 
student  organizations,  as  well  as  in  the  scholarship  tests  of  the  school. 
So  the  Greater  Deerfield  has  been  made  possible  because  Deerfield  has 
become  Deerfield-Shields. 

The  men  who  represent  Shields  on  the  Board  of  Education  are  work¬ 
ing  with  no  less  spirit  for  the  advancement  of  the  school  than  are  those 
who  represent  Deerfield.  They  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  bond  issue 
for  additional  buildings.  They  realize  that  the  present  building,  once 
so  ample,  is  now  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Crowd¬ 
ing  the  seats  close  together,  with  alternate  aisles  blocked  up,  we  can 
get  but  312  seats  in  the  assembly  room.  But  we  have  327  pupils  this 
year  and  will  have  360  next  if  there  is  a  place  to  put  them.  We  already 
have  one  teacher  without  a  class  room.  There  is  no  more  room  for 
growth. 

About  20  pupils  come  from  outside  the  district,  paying  tuition. 
They  come  from  Libertyville  township,  leaving  the  small  township 
high  school  there  for  the  larger  advantages  that  only  a  larger  school 
such  as  this  can  offer.  They  come  from  Lake  Bluff  choosing  Deerfield 
in  preference  to  Waukegan  and  in  preference  to  attending  an  inferior 
school  such  as  they  might  have  at  home.  It  will  give  very  slight  and 
only  temporary  relief  to  shut  out  these  tuition-paying  students. 


In  addition  to  the  needs  caused  by  the  growing  numbers,  efficiency 
demands  that  Deerfield-Shields  should  add  to  its  building  equipment. 
New  Trier  will  next  year  occupy  buildings  costing  $380,000.  Harvey 
with  fewer  students  than  we,  has  just  housed  its  high  school  in  a 
building  that  cost  $225,000.  Our  present  building  originally  cost 
$52,000  and  the  grounds,  equipment,  furniture,  all  total  only  about 
$90,000.  Yet  this  district  is  far  richer  than  either  of  those  mentioned 
and  has  a  class  of  people  that  can  and  do  have  the  best  of  everything — 
some  of  them  living  in  houses  that  cost  as  much  as  our  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  not  going  to  try  to  rival  New  Trier  in 
expenditure.  They  have  a  smaller  school  to  provide  for.  Nor  will 
they  attempt  to  rival  Oak  Park.  The  tax  rate  for  high  school  pur¬ 
poses  in  Oak  Park  has  averaged  .0216  for  the  past  four  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  here  the  rate  will  not  exceed  .01.  It  was  .0097  this  year 
and  that  gave  a  surplus.  Population  is  growing  rapidly;  but  it  is  likely 
that  wealth  is  increasing  more  rapidly. 

However,  let  us  leave  financial  considerations.  The  people  of 
Highland  Park  and  Lake  Forest  are  more  quick  to  ask,  “What  good 
can  we  do?”  than  “What  will  it  cost  us?”  It  is  proposed  to  build  a 
group  of  buildings;  not  all  at  once,  but  as  needed.  The  first  will  be  a 
spacious  gymnasium ;  one  floor  for  boys,  another  for  girls.  This  will 
be  their  home,  providing  healthful  recreation  in  hours  of  leisure,  a  bet¬ 


ter  place  than  streets  or  poolroom.  It  should  be  a  place  for  all  the 
youth,  young  men  and  women  as  wrell,  whether  in  high  school  or  not. 
It  will  prove  a  great  bribe  to  all  the  pupils  below  the  high  school  to 
finish  their  courses  there  successfully  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of 
this  gymnasium.  It  will  prove  an  added  attraction  to  all  in  the  high 
school  to  hold  them  to  their  studies,  for  only  so  will  they  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  this  splendid  fest  hall.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  shop  in  the  rear, 
a  long,  low  building  of  inexpensive  construction.  Thus  the  present 
building  will  be  freed  from  the  noise  of  buzz-saw  and  anvil  in  the  shop; 
and  from  the  noise  of  marching,  feet,  drumming  piano,  clicking  dumb¬ 
bells  and  shouting  contestants  in  the  gymnasium.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize 
the  space  now  occupied  by  shops  and  gymnasium  by  cutting  them  up 
into  additional  class  rooms  and  laboratories.  The  plans  call  also  for  a 
spacious  auditorium  and  a  building  with  additional  class  rooms  later 
on.  When  the  plans  are  finally  completed,  as  they  will  be  in  perhaps 
five  years,  these  buildings  will  be  grouped  in  quadrangular  form  about 
a  beautiful  central  court,  and  connected  by  a  continuous  arcade.  Then 
Deerfield-Shields  will  be  organized  and  equipped  to  provide  advantages 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  such  as  the  richest  man  in  the  town¬ 
ship  can  scarcely  find  elsewhere  for  his  children  in  the  costliest  private 
school.  On  then,  to  the  Greater  Deerfield ! 


RICHARD  L.  SANDWICK. 
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Baby  Pictures 


Mark  Ellsworth. 


Edward  Knox. 


Dumaresq  Spencer. 


Leigh  Bittinger. 


Gordon  Ray. 


Irwin  Plagge 
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Fred  Watson. 


Thure  Sandstedt. 


Nathan  Corwith 


Henry  Lunn 


Baby  Pictures 


Gertrude  Zahnle. 


Emily  Gastfield. 


Dorothy  Loudon. 


Marjorie  Loudon. 


Elsie  Laeg'er. 


Dorothy  Mitchel. 
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Aleida  Van  Steenderen. 


Queenie  Spencer. 


Lucile  Smith. 
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Events  of  More  or  Less  Importance 

Illustrated  by  the  Staff  Artist. 

Ye  school  opens. 

Ye  little  green  things  are  with  us. 

Ye  freshmen  show  bravery  on  parade. 

There  is  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Doctor  Hall  addresses  ye  boys. 

Ye  informal  debates  come  forward. 

Ye  sufferagists  howl. 

A  fair  maide  wears  bangs. 

Ye  lord  high  President  purchases  for  twenty-five  cents 
ye  haircut. 

Ye  Principal  is  ill,  but  bricks  are  scarce. 

Ye  indominable  Claudius  returns. 

Ye  football  begins. 

Shins  suffer,  for  there  is  much  soccer. 


t. 

They  ©otta  quit  kickin'  frishmcn 


Ju»l  o  lfHI«  Socftr- 


One.  p*»tESAN5tvt($ 
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make*  a  basket: 


1 L 

WHEE1?I  BEfiSf  EU>  HAS  UK  ORCHESTRA  Hit 

\A\' 

n-\  : " .  // 

\  v'  Mu,  .< 
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HUNTING  fOf{  LULU 

NOTHIN  6  IN  $/*Hr  \ 


Events  of  More  or  Less  Importance — Continued 

Behold,  basket  ball  is  with  us. 

At  last  ye  football  banquet. 

Ye  day  of  Thanksgivinge  brings  heavy  eatinge. 

Ye  skating  begins. 

Ye  Alumni  dance. 

Ye  Christmastide  is  upon  us. 

Ye  parents  and  teachers  have  a  reception. 

Ye  Girls  Glee  Club  starts. 

Ye  orchestra  makes  its  first  appearance. 

Ye  Boys  Glee  Club  starts. 

Examinations  are  upon  us. 

A  maid  is  lost  and  a  teacher  is  seized  with  fits  at  four  A.  M. 

Mr.  Sherff  departs;  Oh,  doleful  day. 

Who  is  this  innocent  child ;  bless  us,  a  new  teacher. 

And  ye  noble  Edward  is  a  Councilor. 

Ye  big  buss  from  ye  little  town  is  lost  in  ye  snow. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  well  honored  in  paint. 

To  starve  or  not  to  starve;  Miss  Pyre. 
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&lff  Club  Corxfvt: 


r'UiS‘PtRt'5  MIHU  *««  JOlOtHrs 

TOAST  COlOfTS 

WATW  s  caUf** 


O  YOU 

JUNIOR  PROM! 


Events  of  More  or  Less  Importance — Continued 

One  Spencer  learns  a  new  song. 

Ye  Sophomores  dance. 

Ye  Rose  from  Vassar  speaks. 

Ye  concert  of  ye  Glee  Clubs  comes  off. 

Ye  celebrate  the  washday  of  one  Birthington. 

Hail  gentle  spring,  and  it  hailed. 

Ye  spring  vacation  has  sprung. 

There  is  a  new  and  shining  light  among  us. 

Ye  junior  Prom,  arrives. 

Ye  President  Bryan  speaks  to  us. 

Ye  Samurai  have  a  party. 

Sherwood  is  played. 

Commencement  and  farewell. 


o-oon  sKinmr? 


Liniment  to  the  Lovelorn  and 


By  Auto  S 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

Do  you  honestly  think  I  would  be  misunderstood  if  I  asked  for 
a  seat  on  the  girls’  side?  Anxiously, 

Spencer. 

No,  D - ,  I  think  everyone  would  understand  perfectly. 

My  Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

What  does  it  mean  for  a  teacher  to  have  a  double  portion  of 
soup  every  day — or  ice  cream  ? 

A  Student. 

Since  soup  contains  a  relatively  small  number  of  calories  of  heat 
and  energy,  it  may  be  taken  in  large  doses;  as  for  ice  cream,  its  palata- 
bility,  digestibility,  and  assimilation  make  it  a  wellnigh  harmless  food. 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

Would  you  mind  explaining  scientifically  to  the  domestic  science 
department  that  football  men  can  not  exist  and  do  efficient  work  on 
the  minimum  number  of  calories  of  food.  We  have  tried  unavailingly 
to  convince  those  in  authority,  so  ask  your  help  in  this  matter. 

Bitty. 

If  the  reciprocal  of  a  boy’s  capacity  equals  indigestibility,  the 
complement  of  his  efficiency  equals  zero  with  the  rim  rubbed  off. 

Dear  Miss  Auto: 

I  am  a  young,  enthusiastic  debater  and  interested  in  the  big 
political  questions  of  the  day,  but  one  thing  puzzles  me  greatly.  Why 
should  the  Debating  Club  not  wish  to  discuss  woman  sufferage  at 
every  meeting? 

C.  Schu. 

Don’t  be  discouraged;  don’t  be  misled,  the  majority  rules  and  the 
majority  is  orobably  made  up  of  boys. 
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Advice  to  Those  In  Adversity 

m  Scribly. 

My  Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  a  newcomer  in  the 
school  why  none  of  the  boys  wish  to  be  called  “Agnes”? 

We  would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  if  we  could  do  so 
without  plagiarizing  President  Bryan  of  Colgate  College,  but  that 
is  counter  to  our  general  policy,  so  long  adhered  to,  hence  we  cannot 
comply  with  your  request. 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

What  makes  more  noise  than  a  girl  whispering  in  the  corner  ? 

L.  Smith. 

Two  girls,  or  Gourley. 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

Can  you  explain  to  the  members  of  the  chemistry  and  physics 
classes  why  the  assembly  room  teachers  object  to  special  permission  to 
go  to  the  laboratories? 

Certainly:  Even  a  good  thing  can  be  done  to  death. 

Miss  Auto  Scribly: 

Dear  Friend — I  am  a  modest,  retiring  member  of  the  senior 
class  and  so  far  as  I  know  now  my  picture  is  going  to  appear  only  five 
times  in  the  annual.  Can  you  tell  me  the  usual  number? 

Knox.  ‘ 

It  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  are  born  great,  others 
achieve  greatness  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

Highly  Esteemed  Madame: 

As  an  editor,  I  solicit  your  help.  Can  )rou,  by  any  chance,  tell 
me  how  one  in  my  position  can  get  hold  of  people  who  will  do  the 
things  I  ask  them  to,  and  do  them  on  time?  It  is  imperative  that  I 
know. 

A  great  man  once  said  that  the  old  saying,  “If  you  want  a  thing 
done  well,  do  it  yourself,”  had  been  changed  to  read,  “If  you  want 
a  thing  done  at  all,  do  it  yourself.”  Perhaps  that  will  help  you. 


Liniment  to  the  Lovelorn  and  Advice  to  Those  In  Adversity — Continued 


Friend  Scribly: 

I  am  in  great  trouble.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  science  has 
invented  a  machine  which  being  the  reverse  of  the  megaphone,  minim¬ 
izes  sounds?  I  need  such  an  instrument  so  that  I  can  whisper  with¬ 
out  being  disturbed. 

E.  Van  R - . 

In  desperation,  try  a  councilor’s  pass. 

My  Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

I  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  “Procrastination  is  the  thief  of 
time.”  Can  you  explain  its  meaning  to  me? 

Mildred  W. 

Really,  Mildred,  if  you  don’t  know  now,  you  probably  never 
will;  but  hurry  on,  for  the  toast  is  burning. 

Dear  Madame: 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  instruct  me  in  the  etiquette  of  a  social 
banquet.  As  a  traveler,  I  have  attended  many  political  affairs  of  a 
like  nature  but  hardly  feel  at  home  among  the  ladies.  Do  help  me. 

Hopeless  Hutch. 

One  of  your  prepossessing  appearance  and  truly  Chesterfieldian 
air  could  hardly  be  aided  by  any  word  of  mine. 

My  Dear  Madame: 

How  shall  we  become  young  again  ? 

Deacon. 

Why,  bless  you,  do  as  Claudie  does. 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

I  am  truly  puzzled,  and  appeal  to  you  in  my  dilemma.  The 
other  day,  in  history  class,  everyone  laughed  when  I  said  that  Grant  was 
my  favorite  general.  Can  you  explain  this? 

A  Goode  Boy. 


Well,  if  you  had  named  “Queen  Louise,”  as  your  favorite  sovereign, 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  comprehensible. 

Dear  Auto: 

Bashfulness  is  the  only  drawback  to  my  otherwise  brilliant  career. 
Can  you  advise  me  how  to  overcome  it? 

Mutt. 

If  a  study  of  the  Celestial  planets  does  not  help  you  we  can  offer 
no  substitute. 

Dear  Miss  Scribly: 

The  day  is  all  too  short  to  accomplish  all  I  want  to.  Is  there  any 
way  of  making  it  longer  ? 

G.  Ray. 

We  would  advise  a  shorter  sojourn  at  the  table  during  mealtimes, 
which  would  add  materially  to  the  length  of  the  day. 

Dear  Scribo: 

I  am  constantly  annoyed  by  the  smallness  of  my  stature.  How 
can  I  assume  the  carriage  and  demeanor  of  a  second  Bitty? 

Wiggy  Polecat. 

My  Dear  Wiggy,  you  can’t  do  it ;  so  cease  trying. 

Honored  Prescriptress  : 

How  am  I  to  gain  access  to  Mr.  Sandwick  in  the  depths  of  his 
new  sanctum  sanctorum  ?  Yours  in  doubt, 

A  Freshman. 

What  you  desire  is  next  to  impossible ;  however,  send  in  an 
engraved  card  three  days  before  you  desire  an  audience,  and  if  you  sit 
down  and  wait  patiently,  your  endeavors  may  be  awarded  b'  an  inter¬ 
view  two  days  after  you  expected  it. 
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Slams 

Jean  T.  (translating  in  Vergil)— Dido  wept  and  rented  her  hair. 

Doc  (at  the  track  meet) — What  you  going  to  run  in,  Fritz? 

Watso — Running  pants,  you  poor  prune. 

Perrine  (to  Civics  class) — Come  on,  let’s  get  to  work  if  you  want 
to  get  through ;  the  book  is  pretty  thick. 

Chantry — So  are  our  heads. 

There  was  a  young  fellow  who  never  had  a  watch  and  was  always 
sponging  on  his  neighbors.  One  day  one  of  his  friends  asked  him 
how  he  got  himself  up  in  the  morning. 

“Oh,  that’s  easy,”  he  replied.  “There’s  a  chicken  yard  next  to 
my  house  and  there’s  one  rooster  who  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that 
I’m  up  every  morning.  He’s  my  Crow-nometer. 
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Mark  Ellsworth,  Winner  of  Chicago  Scholarship  in  Physics 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  gratification  to  our  school  to  know  that  she  numbers 

among  her  senior  class  the  best  physics  scholar  in  any  of  the  High  Schools  in  the 

vicinity  of  Chicago. 

The  student  who  possesses  this  honor  is  Mark  Wesley  Ellsworth,  who  gained 
his  right  to  it  in  the  competitive  examinations  held  recently  at  the  Chicago  University 
by  attaining  the  highest  grade  in  the  physics  test  and  acquiring  the  scholarship  offered 
as  a  prize  for  the  same. 

Mark  entered  “Deerfield”  in  his  junior  year  from  the  “Libertyville”  High  School 
and  since  his  arrival  has  maintained  a  uniform  degree  of  high  grade  work  in  spite 
of  many  difficulties,  traveling  back  and  forth  from  his  home  every  day  upon  the  car, 
in  order  to  utilize  the  better  advantages  offered  in  our  more  fully  equipped  school. 

His  scholarship  covers  three  full  quarters,  or  one  college  year,  in  the  Chicago 

University,  sufficient  to  get  him  well  started  in  his  college  work. 

It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  school  to  thank  him  for  the  honor  which  he  has  attained 
for  her  and  to  wish  him  the  best  of  good  fortune  in  the  college  course  which  he 
has  so  well  deserved. 

Honor  is  also  due  to  Kenneth  Moore,  who  received  first  honorable  mention  in 
the  mathematics  examination,  in  other  words,  he  was  defeated  for  the  scholarship 
by  only  one  contestant. 

mark  ellsworth.  It  is  such  men  as  these,  as  well  as  her  athletic  heroes  that  “Deerfield”  takes  joy 

Winner  of  Chicago  Scholarship  of  Physics.  antJ  pj-jdg  in  producing. 
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To  Advertisers: 

The  publication  of  this  book  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  only  through  the  kind  and  earnest 
support  of  the  business  men  of  Highland 
Park,  for  without  advertisements  we  would 
have  been  unable  to  publish  an  Annual. 
We,  the  Deerfield  Board  of  Editors,  do 
therefore  take  this  occasion  to  heartily 
thank  the  members  of  the  Highland  Park 
Business  Men’s  Association,  and  any  others 
who  have  given  advertisements,  and  promise 
them  an  increased  patronage  in  the  future. 
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MORAINE  HOTEL 


STABLES 


MARTIN  RINGDAHL 

PROPRIETOR 

Carriages  of  all  Kinds 
Automobiles 
and  Saddle  Horses 

TELEPHONE  31 

St.Johns  Avenue  -  HIGHLAND  PARK 


North  Shore 
Fuel  &  Supply  Co. 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 

PHONE  67 

— -  ■:  BEST  GRADE  OF : 

Coal  and  Coke 

Lumber  and  Building 
Material 

Hay,  Straw  and  Oats 

Cattle  and  Horse  Feeds  Ground  Daily  in 
Our  Own  Mills 


Gsell’s  Soda  Service 

IS  EXPERT  AND  CLEAN 

A  MODERN  SANITARY  FOUNTAIN  AND 
AN  EXPERT  DISPENSER  TO  PLEASE 
YOUR  MOST  PARTICULAR 
DESIRE 


CThe  Reliable  Laundry  has  high-class  French  Dry 
Cleaners  and  Tailors  to  keep  your  clothes  CLEANED, 
REPAIRED  and  PRESSED  and  competent  launderers 
to  take  care  of  your  IUNE  LINEN.  We  want  your  patronage. 

The  Reliable  Laundry 

High-Class  Launderers  and 
French  Dry  Cleaners 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


(  Highland  Park  Business  Men’s  Ass’n. 
PHONE  107  Members  1  Illinois  Laundrymen’s  Ass’n. 

(  National  Laundrymen’s  Ass’n. 


In  One  Year  Our 


News  Service  has  been  doubled 
Subscription  List  has  been  doubled 
Advertisers  have  doubled 
Returns  to  Advertisers  have  doubled 
Floor  Space  has  been  doubled 
Equipment  has  been  doubled 
Working  Force  has  doubled 

But  the  price  remains  the  same. 

Subscriptions  to  THE  HIGHLAND  PARK  PRESS  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  Cents  per  year  in  advance.  Advertising 
rates  furnished  on  application, 


TELtPHONES 


f  OFFICE  562 
I  RESIDENCE  405 


©Re  ^jtQljlmtb  |liu‘k 

JOHN  L.  Udeee,  Publisher 
HIGHLAND  PARK 
ILLINOIS 


Daffydills 

If  the  Deacon’s  hair  is  thin  is  Archibald? 

When  Bob  comes  home  where  will  M.  Follansbee? 

If  Miss  Bliss  can’t  walk  how  can  Miss  Bannister? 

If  Mr.  Allison  didn’t  walk  to  school,  would  he  Miss  Marks? 

If  Knigge  is  with  Jean  who  is  Nathan  Corwith  ? 

If  Lizzie  doesn’t  love  him  will  How'ard  Schumacher? 

If  Staehling  is  a  cinch  is  Fannie  B.  Bliss? 

What’s  Smith  doing  these  days? 

Oh,  he’s  working  his  son’s  way  through  college. 

Mr.  Smith  (after  Nathan  has  made  the  wrong  guess  at  a  ques¬ 
tion) — Oh,  he’s  right,  because  he  always  answers  his  questions  reversely. 

Commuter  (after  having  row  with  con.) — Well,  the  P.  D.  Q.  will 
never  see  another  cent  of  my  money. 

Con. — What’ll  you  do,  walk? 

Commuter — No;  I’ll  stop  buying  tickets  and  pay  my  money  to 

you. 


“Do  you  know,  dear,”  said  Marjory,  “that  when  I  dance  with 

-  it  just  seems  as  if  he  will  dance  me  straight  to  heaven.” 

Jean — Doesn’t  he  ever  reverse? 

Is  she  perfectly  proper? 

Proper?  why,  she’s  so  very  proper  that  she  isn’t  allowed  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  man  on  the  piano  without  a  chaperone. 
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“  ’Tis  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry " 

You  are  respectfully  invited 
to  do  business  with 

D.  M.  ERSKINE 
&  Co. 

BANKING,  REAL  ESTATE 
and  INSURANCE 


Established  in  Highland  Park  over  Thirty* five  Years 

Chicago  Office  : 

707  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL, 

Telephone  Main  4276  Tel  Highland  Park  644 


Phones  454,  455,  456 


Geo.  F.  Bock 

FANCY  GROCERIES 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
O  U  A  L I T  Y— N  OT  QUANTITY 


14-16  West  Central  Ave.  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL, 


There  is  nothing  nicer  for  a  friendly  gift  than 
a  box  of  Schumacher’s  Chocatate 
Creams  always  fresh  at 

Schumacher’s 

Drug 

Store 


Freberg’s  Livery 

A.  T.  LARSON,  Proprietor 

LIVERY,  BOARDING  AND 
SALES  STABLES 

Seven  Passenger  Automobiles  MOVING  AND 

to  Rent,  Night  or  Day  TEAMING 

- TELEPHONE  27  - 

217  N.  St.  John’s  Avenue 

NORTH  OF  ELM  PLACE  HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 
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Snap  Shots 


The  prize  ring,  pugilistic  encount¬ 
ers  pulled  off  at  noon  hour. 
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John 

ri  1 

- -o 

the  highland  Park  State  Bank 

- -o 

is  a  SAFE  BANK  in  which  to  put 
your  SAVINGS.  Its  cash  is  counted 
and  its  Securities  Scrutinized  by  the 

State  Authorities  periodically.  Q  It 
publishes  a  sworn  statement  of  its  con- 
dition  from  time  to  time.  ::::::: 

uourley 

8 

Go. 

- 0 

All  kinds  of 

Building  Material 

Estimates  Furnished 

v - ' 

Phone  465 

CROPLEY  G.  PHILLIPS  DAVID  A.  HOLMES 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier 

Capital,  100,000.00  Under  State  Supervision 

North  Shore  Trust  Company 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 

A  Makes  loans  at  current  rates  on  improved  real  estate  in 

>z\_  the  North  Shore  territory. 

T~>  Purchases  reliable  investments  for  its 

JD  clients. 

Issues  Time  Certificates  of 
Deposit  on  which  it  pays 

4%  interest  semi-annually.  These  certificates  are  issued  at  any 
time  and  draw  interest  from  date  of  issue. 

Correspondence  or  a  personal 

call  solicited  ARTHUR  VV.  VERCOE,  Cashier 

Imperial  Dyers 
and  Cleaners 

FHONE  265 

^TTT  Now  is  the  time  to  have  your  SPRING  CLEAN- 
l|  ING  done,  ate  you  ready?  If  so,  we  announce 
our  readiness  to  do  any  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  you 
■1  may  have, 

Our  facilities  and  methods  for  Cleaning,  Dyeing,  Pressing  and  Repairing 
Ladies'  anti  Gents’  Wearing  Apparel  are  unsurpassed. 

Our  PROCESS  for  CLEANING  Oriental  Rugs,  Carpets,  Portieres,  Draperies, 
Lace  Curtains,  etc.,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  modern  processes 
that  you  could  not  tell  the  differerce  between 
a  new  and  old  article. 

Snap  Shots 


The  Rowdy  Club  in  action. 
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James 

Bowden 

Fresh,  Salt 
and  SmO  keel  Meat 

9  ST.  JOHN'S  AVENUE 

Store  Phones  467-568 
Residence  Phone  783-M-2 


When  in  need  of  Flowers 
=  call  up  = 

85 

Highland 

Park 

Greenhouse 

$  d 


J.  "M.  Bilharz 

Carnes  full  line  of 

Trunks, 

Traveling  Bags 
and  Suit  Cases 

•f*  d*  •Jr 

Harness,  Trunks  and  Suit 
Cases  Repaired 

•Jr  •Jr  *J* 

@> - PRICES  TO  SUIT - ® 


HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


H.  P. 

Jeppesen 

Staple  and 

Fancy 

Groceries 

Phones  475-476 

Erskine  Bank  Building 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


FRITZ  BAHR,  Proprietor 


03IIIIIIIIIIIICIIIIIIIIIIIIIC3IIIIIIIIIIIICailllllllllllQlllltlllllllC0 

|  Fashionable  Fancies  | 

|  -  - . —  IN  —  □ 

|  Faultless  Footwear  § 

03IIIIIIIIIIII0IIIIIIIIMIIC3IIIIIIIIIIIIC3IIIIIIMIIIIC3IIIIIIIIIIIIC0 
0  To  be  had  of  ^ 
03lllllllllllinilllllMIIIIC3IIIIIIIIIIIIC3IIIIIIIIIIIIC 

U  LJ 

|  J.  A.  Blomdahl  | 

QiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiMiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimcQ 

O  O 

a  a 

giiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiicg 

S  17  St.  John  s  Ave.,  Highland  Park  E 

5]iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii[]iiiiii!iiiiic3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiimiiiiiic5 

We  carry  a  large  and  fine  assortment  of 
Tennis  and  Outing  Shoes.  When  stock¬ 
ing  up  give  us  a  show.  It  will  pay. 


Telephone  493  No.  7  St.  Johns  Ave. 


Paul  Gieser 


DEALER  IN 


Choice  Meats 
Butter  and  Eggs 

Phones  42  and  43 

Residence  832  W 

11  West  Central  Avenue 
HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


FREE  Trial  Bailie! 

Get  Yours  Yet? 

Hundreds  of  ladies  sending 
for  Free  Trial  Bottles  of  our 
Marvelous  Dusting  Liquid. 

It  Dusts,  Cleans  and  Polishes 

at  the  same  time.  Better 
for  yours  before  the  supply  of  Free 
Trial  Bottles  is  exhausted. 


FINIS 


FREE l 


Furniture,  woodwork, 
floors,  metal-work  and 
gilt  finishes  made  to 
looklike  new.  AWon- 
derful  Renewer  and  Preservative.  A 
Free  Trial  Bottle  will  prove  it. 

0.  C.  Purdy  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Highland  Park,  IL 


Patronize 

the 

Advertisers 
in  this 
Annual 
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Caught  in  the  Act 


The  Rowdy  Club  on  Boolab’s  neck 
again. 


Ye  Editor  and  Ye  Assistant 
Manager. 


Deerfield  youth  and  beauty. 


When  it  is’nt  open  for  talking  it's  lor  eating. 
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Chas.  M.  Schneider 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Telephone  331 

A  Complete  Line  of 

MEN’S  FURNISHINGS 
HATS,  CAPS,  Etc. 

JAPANESE  HAND-PAINTED 
CHINA 

NEEDLES  AND  PARTS  FOR 
ALL  MACHINES 

12  ST.  JOHNS  AVENUE 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILL. 


Graduation 

Photos 

Friends  and  relatives  must 
be  remembered  at  gradua¬ 
tion.  It  comes  but  once  in 
a  lifetime,  anil  your  photos 
should  bespeak  the  college 
spirit. 

We  prefer  ample  time  to 
ensure  careful  workman¬ 
ship.  Make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  without  delay. 

BRANDS'  STUDIO 

EAST  CENTRAL  AVE. 
HIGHLAND  PARK 


BRAND 

BROTHERS 

Contractors  of 

HOUSE  PAINTING 

and 

PAPER  HANGING 

Dealers  in 

WALL  PAPER 

and 

PAINTERS’  SUPPLIES 


Phone  738  R 


PALACE 

Cash  Meat  Market 

LEO.  A.  II  A  A  K ,  Manager 
Dealer  in  the  Famous  Peacock  Brand 

Hams,  Bacon 

and  Lard 

Poultry  and  Game,  Oysters 
and  Fish  in  Season 

Terms:  Cash  within  a  week. 
Telephone  No.  160  Residence  Phone391 

24  West  Central  Avenue 

HIGHLAND  PARK,  ILLINOIS 


William 

Anderson 

11  St.  Johns’  Avenue 
HIGHLAND  PARK 
ILLINOIS 


Telephone  45 

DRY  GOODS  and 
NOTIONS 

The  Economical 

Shopping 

Headquarters 


Albert 

Larson 

Stationer 

Telephone  567 

No.  7  St.  Johns  A  ve. 

Latest  Books  and 
Magazines 

High-Grade 
Correspondence  Paper 

School  and  Office  Supplies 


A 

Gas  Range 

is  a 

Coal  Range 

with  a 

College  Education 

North  Shore  Gas  Co. 
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■  The  -■ 

Deerfield-Shields 


High  School 


A  School  that  discovers  natural  talent 
and  develops  it 


Prepares  for  all  Colleges  and  Universities 


Training  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  science  and 
history. 

Commercial  Department  offers  the  work  of  a  first-class  business  coi 

- - -  lege  with  one,  two  and  four  year  courses, 

Manual  Trainimg  Department  develops  skill  needed  in  engineering 

- 2 - L -  trades  and  professions,  and  prepares 

for  technical  schools  with  mechanical  drawing,  wood  and  metal  work  at 
bench  and  machines. 

Botany,  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  «airses  fit  for  scientific  farm- 
Domestic  Economy  Department  fits  girls  to  be  intelligent  and 

- - - - - - -  happy  home  builders. 

Physical  Training  for  health  and  power  given  to  all  students. 


RICHARD  L.  SANDWICK,  Principal 


Read  the  Ads 
in  this  Annual 
You  will  find 
anything  you 
want 


GEARY 

HOME  BAKERY 

Retail  Store  and  Ice  Cream 
=====  Parlor —  ~~~ 

20  West  Central  Avenue 

Telephones  580  and  340 

BRICK  ICE  CREAM 

.—A  SPECIALTY 

ORDERS  DELIVERED  PROMPTLY 


Our  Motto:  "Cleanliness"  in  Fancy  Home 
Baking  and  handling  of  Choice  Ice  Cream 
and  Candies, 


Compliments  of 

The  Prang  Company 

Edwin  O.  Grover,  President 


Publishers  of 

Prang  Drawing  Books  and  Prang 
Art  Materials 


An 


avoir 


THE  HIGHLAND  PARK  PRESS 
Highland  park 
Illinois 
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